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CURRENT COMMENT. 


| CHANCELLOR STRESEMANN has burst out with two ulti- 
-matums to the refractory State Governments in Bavaria 
and Saxony. The epistle to the Bavarians was mild enough, 
for the Chancellor merely requested them to return to him 
'the 12,000 Reichswehr troops which they kidnapped some 
days previously. The demand upon the Saxon Govern- 
ment was couched in sterner language, and was in every 
| way more reniarkable, for Herr Stresemann peremptorily 
- ordered the Saxon Cabinet to dissolve itself and leave in 
full command the military dictator that he has imposed on 
the State. In reply to this, the Saxon Government re- 
torted sharply that under the Constitution its mandate 
comes, not from Berlin, but from the Saxon Diet, and 
it had no resignations for Herr Stresemann. Thereupon 
the Chancellor forcibly removed the Saxon Cabinet. It is 
reported that the Chancellor has slipped some 50,000 troops 
into Saxony during the past fortnight, and is ready to 
come to grips with the Socialist-Communist combination 
_in power there. The situation gives promise of consider- 
able blood-letting, for the industrial workers of Saxony are 
solidly organized and their colour is pronouncedly red. It 
will be interesting to note the effect of all this on the 
highly inflammable Socialist rank and file in Berlin. 


Ir there were ever any doubt that the “Rhineland Re- 
public’ was a French product, that has now been dis- 
pelled by events. The French Government, probably 
spurred by the necessity of confronting the forthcoming 
international conference with an accomplished fact in 
both the Ruhr and the Rhineland, has been speeding up 
the Separatist movement with its own bayonets, and at 
this writing it is said to be prepared to give official 
recognition to the “Republic.” The proclamation of the “Re- 
public” in cities in the Belgian and French zones of occu- 
pation seems to have been a bit premature. Not improb- 
ably M. Poincaré got wind of the significant whisperings 
between London and Washington, and plans were hurriedly 
pushed forward. At any rate, the populations in the 
Rhineland cities seemed to respond unfavourably to the 
new regime, and in several cases the usurping Separatist 
officials were chased away by mobs of German citizens. 
Thereupon the French authorities brought their bayonets 
into the situation with considerable finesse. French 
soldiers became policemen for the Separatists and saw that 


no disorders started in the streets. In Coblenz, where 
the hastily organized Separatist Administration had been 
thrown out by the local patriots, the French authorities 
decreed an eight o'clock curfew-law, and under cover of 
this re-established the Separatists during the night. A 
tinge of humour has been injected into the situation by the 
political and civic associations of Aix-la-Chapelle, which 
have sent a solemn protest to the League of Nations 
against the new regime established among them under 
French bayonets. Possibly they have not heard of what 
happened to Greece. 


CHINA appears to have achieved another President by 
the usual process of bribe and bluff, and the press of the 
Occident is exercising itself once more over the poor 
quality of Government in the Chinese Republic. Now it 
is no doubt true that the Government of China is a pretty 
rickety affair, as such things go, and yet it is worth noting 
that the people do not have to pay very much for what 
they get. A contributor to the London Economist points 
out that, according to a recent estimate, the taxes levied 
annually in China amount to only about $1.20 per head. 
In Indo-China the people pay six times as much for their 
French Government; in Siam, with its extensive French 
and British spheres and its strong Europeanizing influ- 
ence, the taxation is eight times as heavy as in China; 
while in Japan, with its thoroughly European Govern- 
ment, the taxes are half again as heavy as in Siam, and 
twelve times as heavy as in China. This is not the whole 
story; it tells nothing about the return that the people get 
for their money; but it leaves one with the impression 
that a bad Government may not always be so bad, after all. 


M. Porncaré’s recent boast that France was no longer 
a nation of forty million people, but a black-and-white 
commonwealth of one hundred million, has aroused con- 
siderable moral distress in the bosoms of Englishmen who 
displayed great enthusiasm when their own Government 
brought large coloured levies from the East to defend 
civilization against Goethe’s countrymen. For the most 
part the discussion in the British press has been a mere 
moral display of the familiar sort, but a writer in the 
Manchester Guardian has brought out an interesting point 
about the status of the natives in the two former German 
colonies of Togoland and Kamerun, which were placed 
under the mandate of France by the Treaty of Versailles. 
According to the Covenant of the League, natives in man- 
dated territory can not be whipped from their own land as 
soldiers, though they may be used at home for police duties 
or to repel invasion. In the case of the French mandates, 
however, a special clause was added making the natives 
available for military service anywhere. Thus, by the 
connivance of Mr. Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George, the 
French Government finds itself with an additional coloured 
population of 3,000,000 to draw on for cannon-fodder to 
be used in keeping the barbaric tribes of Central Europe 
in a proper state of subjection. 


In its attempts to attach the free city of Fiume to the 
Italian State, the Government at Rome is giving lessons 
to the rest of the world in the practice of imperialism. 
According to the New York Evening World, the Italian 
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Government has supplied the rice-mills and the tobacco- 
factories of Fiume with raw materials, and is engaged 
now in financing certain municipal undertakings which 
will give employment to thousands of labourers who have 
been idle for years. Much more interesting than these 
manifestations of State socialism are certain developments 
of another sort: the exemption of industry from taxation 
for a period of five years, the similar exemption of new 
buildings for a period of twenty-five years, and the sus- 
pension for an indefinite period of tariffs on Fiumian 
products shipped into Italy. If these concessions to eco- 
nomic freedom were the mark of a permanent and con- 
sistent policy, rather than the temporary sugar-coating of 
the annexationist pill, the city of Fiume could hardly 
afford to hold apart from the Italian kingdom. 


Mr. Hersert ApAMsS GipBons has lately remarked that 
there is no problem of “the Straits,’ meaning the Dar- 
danelles, but that there is a large problem of “straits” and 
international waterways generally. The point is well 
illustrated by the controversy which for some months has 
been smouldering over the status of Tangier. The city 
and port of Tangier, while nominally under the suzerainty 
of the Sultan of Morocco, have for several years been 
subject in practice to the far from united control of Brit- 
ish, French and Spanish commissioners. With France, 
however, exercising a protectorate over Morocco, French 
influence at Tangier has been always threatening to be- 
come paramount; and there is a not wholly groundless fear 
that France, if it can have its way, will turn Tangier into 
a naval and aeroplane base strong enough to rival Gibral- 
tar. In the present precarious state of the Anglo-French 
entente, a French Tangier easily takes the form of a 
menace to British communication with India: the Suez 
Canal would not be so useful in keeping India in subjec- 
tion if the French were able to jeopardize the Gibraltar 
Strait. The settlement of the matter has been further 
complicated by Mussolini’s demand for a voice in the 
discussion, on the ground that Italy is obviously a Mediter- 
ranean Power of some importance; and by Mr. Hughes’s 
reiterated insistence that, whatever is done, the principle 
of the open door must not be disregarded. The confer- 
ence, beset behind and before, has been punctuating its 
infrequent sessions with frequent vacations. As we have 
no sympathy with any solution which does not leave 
an international waterway, and the ports to which it 
gives access, absolutely free to everybody, we make note 
of the Tangier episode as only one more illustration of 
the inability of imperialism to look at a world-problem 
in a rational way. 


APPARENTLY Mr. Edison’s notion of politics is something 
like our own, for he has recently told an inquiring reporter 
that he does not want to see Mr. Henry Ford elected to 
the Presidency—it would spoil a good man. In the course 
of his interview, Mr. Edison referred to a very interest- 
ing experiment which his friend has undertaken. Some- 
where on Mr. Ford’s domain there is a small river that 
has been pretty much out’ of employment during recent 
years. At one point on this river Mr. Ford has recon- 
structed an old water-mill which now employs some of 
the neighbouring farmers, in the slack season, at the 
business of grinding grain. A little farther upstream, 
another old mill has been done over and is now devoted 
to the production of electrical magnets. The girls em- 
ployed as winders in this small plant are paid six dollars 
a day, and Mr. Ford says that even at that he is getting 
the job done more cheaply than it could be done in his 
large factories. This seems to suggest that the process 
of industrial centralization, obviously so advantageous in 
cértain fields; has sometimes been carried’ much farther, 


by inertia and imitation, than is either necessary or profi 

able.. In this connexion, it is worth remembering that th 
Communists of Russia are undertaking the development 
and wide distribution of hydroelectric power, in part with 
the object of perpetuating and stimulating those small 
industrial undertakings which still survive everywhere 
in rural Russia, but which have nevertheless been put 
under a severe strain by the competition of the urban 
factories. 
may be reversed, with the further development of the in- — 
dustrial revolution, is certainly a novel one, but a friend — 
of ours has been trying to convince us that this is just @ 


what is going to happen, even in less enlightened coun- | 


tries than Russia. 


SECRETARY MELLon is said to be preparing to present to 
Congress a plan for making material reductions in the 
taxes, but the project has met with considerable oppo- — 
sition from some of the more powerful legislative brethren. 


Senator Smoot, while admitting that the Government could 
struggle along comfortably on half a billion dollars less 


revenue, is opposed to opening the subject of taxation, ; 


lest in the end the Western insurgents in the Senate suc- 


ceed in raising rather than lowering the taxes on higher — 
incomes. It is to be hoped that Mr. Mellon will not be © 
intimidated by picayune fears of this character; for if the — 
taxpayers can be relieved of half a billion dollars of their — 
annual burden it is obviously the duty of the Government — 
to make reductions all along the line. Fortunately we — 
have a Federal election next year, so the political gentle- 
men on Capitol Hill may be expected to pay some little — 
attention during the coming months to the growlings of © 
‘their overburdened constituents. 


SEVENTY-FIVE THOUSAND Klansmen, including a full quota — 
of Dragons, Cyclopses and Klabees arrayed like Solomon ~ 
‘n all his glory, recently assembled at Dallas to enjoy what — 
might be called a good hate. They thronged to the State ~ 
Fair Grounds where the Imperial Wizard of the organ- — 


ization, formerly a dentist, solemnly read out of our poly- 


genetic society all Jews, Roman Catholics and Negroes. — 
The affair was as impressive a demonstration of bigotry 
and intolerance as could be staged anywhere on the habit- — 
able globe, and the good people of Texas may take such 


pride in that fact as they care to. Doubtless the exhibition — 


will provoke considerable amazement among intelligent 4 


Europeans who have been puzzling over the phenomenon ~ 


of the Klan. “It is one of the mysteries of present-day — 
America,” remarked the Manchester Guardian recently, — 
“how so many presumably intelligent and decent citizens 
can have anything to do with an organization which seems 
to be marked in equal measure by inanity and lawlessnéss.” 
It is indeed a mystery which an American is somewhat 
embarrassed to explain. 


Once more the eleventh hour of the eleventh day of the 
eleventh month descends upon us, with its reminder of — 
the ending of a war that is not yet finished and the sign- 4g 
ing of an armistice that has never yet been put in force. 
As the sacred two-minutes silence approaches, it becomes 
our duty to prepare a thought wherewith to occupy our 
minds in that precious recess from the world. This year, — 
we shall devote those invaluable minutes to the Negroes 
of our own dear fatherland, for it seems to us that no 
people anywhere were more completely sold and done in 
by the war than they. We are reminded of all this by 
a request from the National’ Association for the Advance- 
ment of Coloured People to sign and circulate a petition 
to the President for the release of the Negro soldiers who 
are doing time in the Federal prison at Leavenworth, for 
participation in the riots which took place at Houston, 


The notion that the process of centralization ~ 
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Texas, in August, 1917. No punishment of any kind has 
fallen upon the white officers who taught these Negroes 
‘to fight, and then ordered them into a part of the United 
States where they were sure to be insulted at every turn; 
nor has there ever been a conviction of any of the white 
provocateurs or participants in the riots. The whole 
weight of blame was added to the black man’s burden, and 
fifty-four of the Negroes are still at Leavenworth—not 
counting, of course, the nineteen who were hanged. 


THE eruption of further odorous scandals in connexion 
with the enforcement, as it is called, of the prohibition- 
law, makes it pertinent to suggest that a tidy sum could 
be saved to the taxpayers if salaries for the enforcement- 
agents were abolished and the jobs were farmed out to the 
highest bidders. A gentleman who had achieved notoriety 
in the course of service for the Burns Detective Agency 
secured a special confidential assignment from the Depart- 
ment of Justice to ferret out corruption in the enforce- 
ment-machine in New York, and he is now under indict- 
ment for conspiring to release illegally some millions of 
dollars worth of whisky to the bootleggers. His attor- 
neys, on their part, allege that the indicted man uncovered 
corruption involving “high officials of the Internal Rev- 
enue Department,” whose names will be revealed in due 
course, and they intimate that his troubles resulted from 
his zeal. There is a proverb that when persons of a cer- 
tain character fall out, honest folk are likely to derive 
considerable benefit. With this in mind, we trust the 
recriminations among the rum-policemen will increase and 
multiply. 


Tue Prohibition Commissioner, with the support of the 
Anti-Saioon League, now proposes legislation to place 
agents ot his bureau, not including the higher officials, un- 
der the civil-service classification, with the remarkable 
proviso that the present incumbents be confirmed in their 
positions without going through the formality of an ex- 
amination. The National Civil Service Reform League 
has come out with pointed objections to this plan to give 
the present doubtful assortment of incumbents a greater se- 
curity in their jobs. Mr. Foulke, the president of the League, 
points out that when the Volstead law was being drawn 
up, the League strove to bring all the Federal agents under 
the civil service, but that he got no support from the Anti- 
Saloon League or from Mr. Volstead. “Mr. Volstead was 
openly opposed to the merit-system and condemned Civil 
Service examinations,” says Mr. Foulke bluntly, “and in 
this bill he secured for himself and his fellow-spoilsmen 
the patronage they desired. The evils of political appoint- 
ments at once became manifest. When Mr. 
Haynes was appointed Commissioner, he reorganized the 
force, turning out the corrupt Democratic officials who in- 
fested it and putting in their places equally corrupt Re- 
publican officials on the recommendation of Congressmen. 
The scandal kept growing from month to month and year 
to year. The posts of State Prohibition Director and en- 
forcement-agents were regarded as most profitable posi- 
tions of patronage. Appointments were made on the 
recommendations of Senaters and Representatives who in 
their turn acted in accordance with the demands of local 
Republican organizations and leaders, and often the worst 
men with the strongest political backing secured the 
places.” 


Mr. FoutKe buttresses his argument by referring to a 
number of the more conspicuous evidences of corruption in 
office. It is a suggestive list, and should provoke thought 
among the taxpayers who are being mulcted for this in- 
creasing debauchery of the political establishment. No 
relief from this condition is in sight, for Congress shows 
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no sign of taking up the prohibition-law in a spirit of 
common decency and candour. A frank-spoken Western 
Senator told us the other day that no member of the 
National Legislature, including himself, would give an 
honest answer to pertinent questions about prohibition. 
That shrewd Yankee, Senator Moses, has remarked that 
if members of Congress voted as they drank, the American 
people would have a strange revelation. In some quarters 
it has been assumed that the legislative cowardice and 
hypocrisy in regard to the whole degrading business. is 
the result of fear of the power of the unco’ guid. If Mr. 
Foulke is to be credited, it is clear that business-reasons 
not unconnected with the fine art of levying blackmail enter 
prominently into the equation. 


WE venture a suggestion to committees or other bodies 
which are interesting themselves in promoting public 
memorials to the distinguished dead. The purpose of the 
Prohibition Amendment, as we understand it, was not. 
merely to suppress the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
liquors as beverages. It could hardly have been the 
intention of the Amendment, we think, to hit the producer, 
the wholesaler, the retailer and the over-the-counter con- 
sumer, while leaving untouched the favoured few whose 
foresight or solvency enabled them to lay in a stock 
against the coming period of drought. The Amendment, 
in other words, really embodied the great “moral” prin- 
ciple of total abstinence. It seems to us, therefore, that 
before asking for contributions with which to build monu- 
ments to. eminent people who have died since 16 January, 
1920, when the Amendment went into effect, it should be 
made clear beyond peradventure that the persons whom 
it is intended to honour were themselves total abstainers. 
from the date named. We have never felt wholly con- 
vinced of the ethical propriety of honouring a spy, al- 
though we are aware that the sacred laws of war make 
spying a legitimate occupation so long as you are not 
caught; but it seems to us that a spy’ is a saint in 
comparison with a Government official of eminence, a 
legislator, a Cabinet officer or even a President of the 
United States, who has been guilty of blowing holes in 
the Constitution with a long-necker. 


In a review of a book by Mr. Lloyd George in the Literary 
Supplement of the London Times, we came upon the fol- 
lowing choice passage: “He [Lloyd George] has a good 
deal of very trenchant comment on French ingratitude for 
British help, and French determination to repudiate—at 
least for an indefinite number of years—our just claim 
for a repayment of the sums which we so lavishly lent 
France during the war, and but for which we need never 
have incurred the liabilities to America which we have 
now discharged.” ‘The italics are ours. The point of view 
recalls the story of the debtor who, having signed a 
promissory note for a portion of his obligations, ex- 
claimed: “Well, thank the Lord, that’s paid!” It is not 
a little interesting to American taxpayers to find such a 
substantial institution as the London Times standing 
sponsor for this attitude, if only in a book-review. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIME. 


AGAIN THE CONFERENCE. 


THERE are signs that the international conference- 
game may shortly be resumed on a modest scale. The 
British Foreign Office has asked Secretary Hughes 
whether he would be willing to lend a hand at setting 
up a commission of experts in conference to deter- 
mine Germany’s ability to pay, and Mr. Hughes re- 
turned a guarded and lackadaisical assent. The Bel- 
gian and Italian Governments consented, and with true 
Gallic politeness M. Poincaré consented too—with the 
provision, of course, that the conference would keep 
clear of certain small matters which he has especially 
at heart, like the occupation of the Ruhr, reduction of 
the German indemnity, and interference with German 
deliveries in kind. M. Poincaré, moreover, urbanely 
insists that the deadlock with the Germans over 
passive resistance and the resumption of deliveries 
must be broken satisfactorily before the conference be- 
gins its work; and he also reminds his late Allies of 
the document known as the Treaty of Versailles, ob- 
serving that within the terms of this document the 
proposed conference must be subordinate to the 
Reparations Commission. 

As a rule, the newspapers are handling this piece of 
news with reasonable restraint and are not raising too 
many false hopes. Still, there is a disposition here and 
there to make what seems to us a little too much of 
M. Poincaré’s “concessions” and also of “the re-entry 
of the United States into the affairs of Europe.” We 
can not see that M. Poincaré has conceded anything 
except the small amount of time required to voice his 
reply. He does not have to attend the conference or 
be bound by its findings or pay it any attention what- 
ever ; so where is the concession in his willingness that 
it should be held? The view that he assented grudg- 
ingly, under pressure of the “demand” of the British 
Foreign Office and Mr. Hughes, is rather grandiose. 
It can not be too often repeated that M. Poincaré is 
in a position to care no more for any demand of Lord 
Curzon and Mr. Hughes than Cambronne cared for 
the demand to surrender at Waterloo; and that if he 
were not so punctilious towards the amenities of diplo- 
macy, he might permit himself to reply as crisply as 
Cambronne did. M. Poincaré has an impregnable 
military control of Europe; and with Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Jugoslavia, Rumania and Poland on his side, 
his control can not be undermined. He also confronts 
Lord Curzon and Mr. Hughes with the established 
fact of his grab of the Ruhr, and the prospective union 
of its resources with those of his native and beloved 
Lorraine under control of the Comité des Forges, whose 
attorney and lobbyist he has been for so long, almost, 
that the memory of man runneth not to the contrary. 
His interest in the state of Europe is an interest in 
those two enterprises, the one military, the other eco- 
nomic. As long as he keeps those two enterprises 
unimpaired, as he has the power to do and apparently 
intends to do, we fancy that he might be quite good- 
naturedly willing to join in any conference about any- 
thing else in Europe. His attitude appears to be one 
of complacency ; if Lord Curzon and Mr. Hughes wish 
to start up a conference for the sake of appearing to 
do something about a situation which is fixed and im- 
mutable, by all means let them have one. It pleases 
them and does not hurt him. As long as he keeps the 
Ruhr, we can not imagine his caring greatly whether 
the rest of Germany be exploited by one crew of 
bankers or by another. 
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Diplomatically, too, M. Poincaré’s position is ex 
tremely strong. He is all for the Treaty of Versailles; 
he has a great regard—a jealous, almost religious re- 
gard—tor the integrity of that document. Therefore 
he can not possibly countenance anything resembling © 
a supersession of the Reparations Commission created 
under the treaty. The fact that this body is under 
French control is interesting, perhaps, and no doubt 
significant in some respects, but what is one to do? 
The Commission was set up regularly and its functions © 


are all scrupulously regular, under letter of the treaty © | 
signed by the Allied Governments, Could Lord Curzon ~ 
now possibly be understood to intimate the abhorrent — 


suggestion of making the treaty a scrap of paper by 
putting the Reparations Commission’s findings under 
review by a body of experts extemporized entirely out- 
side the treaty? Impossible. Any high-minded and — 
sensitive statesman would instantly repudiate such a — 
thought as dishonourable and shocking, and would re- — 
sent the suggestion of it with all his power. What, 
then, can Lord Curzon say? 

More or less is being made of the weakening of 
M. Poincaré’s political position at home by reason of 


the non-productive character of his venture in the a 


Ruhr. This is a matter about which a foreigner may 
make only very circumspect conjectures. It is more 
difficult for an outsider to assess public opinion in 
France, perhaps, than in any other country. Prince 
Kropotkin once made some interesting observations 
about this difficulty in remarking that France has her 
own ways of development. “When a reaction has 
gained the upper hand,” he said, “all visible traces of 
a movement disappear; those who fight against the 
current are few. But in some mysterious way, by a 
sort of invisible infiltration of ideas, the reaction is 
undermined ; a new current sets in, and then it appears, 
all of a sudden, that the idea which was thought to be 
dead was there alive, spreading and growing all the 
time; and as soon as public agitation becomes possible, 
thousands of adherents, whose existence nobody sus- 
pected, come to the front.” One may observe, too, 
that in respect of this peculiarity the United States, 
perhaps more than any other country, resembles 
France. 

So it may be that at the elections next spring, M. 
Poincaré will become a victim of this French fashion. 
We ourselves, speaking with all appropriate reserva- 
tions, would find it natural to suspect that his political 
strength has waned somewhat in the last four months. 
But suppose he were turned out next spring, bag and 
baggage, how would it be possible for his successor, 
be he who he may, to modify significantly M. Poin- 
caré’s policy? Two questions only are pertinent; all 
others are verbiage. Could he get out of the Ruhr? 
Could he recede from the military hegemony over Eu- 
rope? We do not need to remind our readers that 
these two policies are not M. Poincaré’s policies. They 
are French nationalist policies. They were formulated 
long enough before M. Poincaré was born, and many 
an attempt was made before his day to carry them into 
effect ; and now that he has come so near success with 
them, we can less than ever hope that French nation- 
alism will permit them to be substantially modified, and 
still less renounced. 

Concerning the “re-entry of the United States into 
the affairs of Europe,” we see little in the present situa- 
tion to bolster the hopes of the interventionists. What 


can the United States do in Europe? We have gone . q 


over this question at length lately, and our conclusions 
stand. The Governments of Europe want two things 
of us, and only two: money and fighting strength. 
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x hey want nothing else in the world. Is Mr. Hughes 


| able to furnish these or any promise of them? He is 


not; he knows that he is not, and he knows further 


that nothing short of a promise of men and money will 


‘be of the least interest to Lord Curzon or M. Poin- 
caré, however polite they may be about saying so. 
There is nothing, in short, that the United States can 
do in the premises but talk; well, why not do that? 
In consenting to the proposed conference, Mr. Hughes 
is comfortably aware that he will not be spending his 
own money to give a few “experts” and their clerks 
a trip to Europe, where they may go through some 
perfunctory motions, see the sights, and return re- 
freshed and inspired; it will all be at the taxpayers’ 
expense; and he therefore showed himself, in his reply 
to Lord Curzon, quite as generous as one might ex- 
pect. But all this, we point out, will neither dislodge 
M. Poincaré from the Ruhr nor spike the guns of his 
military prowess; and these, with him, are the only 
two matters that count. It will take much more than 
talk to affect him on either point; it will take force, 
and in so far “without stint or limit” that both Lord 
Curzon and Mr. Hughes could not command enough 
even to begin to do the trick, except at a prohibitive 
cost. They are aware of this, and (which is much 
more to the point) so is M. Poincaré. We think, 
therefore, that we are justified in cautioning our read- 
ers against indulging in any excess of optimism over 
the proposed conference. 


A TOUCHSTONE FOR SOCIETY. 


“Wat is really important in a country is the quality 
of life in it, and this far transcends its nominal politi- 
cal status or the names of its political institutions.” 
This reflection by Mr. George W. Russell (‘‘A®’”’), in 
the first issue of the Jrish Statesman, is so obvious 
as to be of the nature of a truism; it is almost as if 
Mr. Russell had declared that two and two make four; 
yet it is so rarely expressed that it must arrest the 
attention of even the casual reader. 

How effectively the application of Mr. Russell’s 
simple formula shatters the pretensions of the dwin- 
dling band of romanticists who maintain that certain 
vague blessings were derived from the war, with its 
thoroughgoing victory for the cause of “democracy”’! 
In the various belligerent countries of Europe, with 
the possible exception of Russia, the quality of life 
has suffered a profound degradation. In great reaches 
of territory, especially in the vanquished countries, the 
major part of the population has been reduced to con- 
centrating every effort on a brutalizing day-to-day 
struggle for food sufficient merely to keep alive. Under 
such circumstances it is a presumption to use the term 
“quality” in relation to life. In the so-called victorious 
countries one finds scarcely less evidence of prostra- 
tion. Those who have any doubt whether England 
and France, as well as Germany, lost the war, can 
easily get rid of their optimism by glancing over the 
French press, or by subjecting themselves to the de- 
pressing experience of a visit to Hampstead Heath on 
a holiday. 

Even in our own country, virtually untouched by 
the hardships of war and remote even from the hard- 
ships of the peace, the quality of life has sharply de- 
clined. The great crusade left us in possession of a 
flourishing crop of prejudices and intolerances. which 
have sadly undermined the general intelligence. The 
war-time propaganda of force to the uttermost has 
its natural aftermath in epidemics of violence, which in 
numerous instances have virtually wiped out orderly 


civil processes. As proof of this one has only to cite 
the recent clash between the Governor and the legis- 
lature in Oklahoma, the murderous attacks on strik- 
ing railway-workers in Arkansas, the slaughter of 
strike-breakers at Herrin, Illinois, the outlawing of 
members of the I. W. W. in California, and the vari- 
ous terroristic outbreaks of the Ku Klux Klan. Our 
political life has assumed the character of a conspiracy 
of deceptions, and the political brokers who angle for 
the higher offices bait their hooks almost exclusively 
with spurious issues and blatant insincerities. 

Mr. Russell’s dictum is an infallible test of the 
claims of self-styled patriots. We have a_super- 
abundance of such gentry, many of them banded to- 
gether in organizations devoted largely to atavistic 
self-admiration. One rarely finds the least evidence 
that such organizations are interested in improving the 
quality of life in the country to which they loudly 
profess devotion. Most of them seem to confuse 
patriotism with the service of privilege; some have 
degenerated into mere hate-mongers of the baser sort. 
It would be interesting if these organizations would 
strike a balance-sheet at the end of each year and try 
to show to what extent, if any, their several and com- 
bined efforts have improved, either spiritually or mate- 
rially, the quality of American life. Our guess is that 
the balance would be fearfully slender. 

We have in this country the natural resources and 
the material development with which to establish a 
quality of life, in so far as it can be affected by physical 
comfort and well-being, far above anything hitherto 
attained. Yet, though we have produced the finest 
machines in the world, in a spiritual sense our achieve- 
ment is so meagre that peoples in lands wasted by 
starvation and confusion hold us but a stage removed 
from the barbarian. Certain it is that in our land of 
plenty the Idea has starved. 

It may be that the very fact that ours is the highest 
attainment of material civilization under the estab- 
lished system condemns us to comparative spiritual 
sterility. A society wherein the agencies of life are 
most elaborately organized, not for the service of life, 
but for the aggrandizement of privilege, is scarcely 
likely to shake the world except with the thunder of 
its guns. In such a system creative intelligence is 
forced to be the mendicant of privilege, and thus it 
is denied that atmosphere of liberty in which alone it 
can find full play. for its ambitions. A study of the 
list of trustees of our Eastern universities will indi- 
cate how closely cultural opportunity is shackled to 
privilege. 

Under a system moulded to the pattern of the 
profiteer and the imperialist, political Government 
must inevitably degenerate into an organized hypocrisy. 
It can survive only so long as the political hierarchy is ~ 
able to delude the population with unrealities. Under 
Mr. Russell’s touchstone, the base alloys of a society 
based on such a system are at once revealed. Though 
its vaults be bursting with treasure and its power ex- 
tend to the most remote corners of the earth, it is 
shown for what it is, an unsubstantial thing; for what 
doth it profit a society to gain the whole world and 
lose its own soul? 

To prophets of all kinds and conditions, to econo- 
mists and to political aspirants of every shade, to con- 
servative and reformer and revolutionist alike, we 
would apply Mr. Russell’s inexorable formula as a 
common test. How, we would ask, do you propose to 
improve the quality of life? If the American people 
could hold their leaders and pretenders to this test, 
they would immediately be able to rid themselves of 
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a great burden of demagogues, charlatans, tricksters 
and sentimental idiots, and would speedily clear the 
way for a real advance in civilization. 


SPEAKING OF MEN. 


DISHEARTENED critics of the American press are much 
given to recalling the good old days when, if you lived 
in New York or thereabouts, you never thought of 
asking what stand the Tribune or the Sun or the 
Evening Post took on a public question, but what 
Greeley or Dana or Godkin had to say about it. In 
the generation that followed the Civil War, editors had 
personality ; and although they did not sign their edi- 
torials, you could be pretty sure whose hand it was 
that held the pen. Having personality, the great editor 
was able to impress his own ideas upon his readers, 
and to build up a following for himself and perhaps 
for his party by moulding public opinion to his own 
way of thinking. Nowadays, however, we are re- 
minded, all that has changed, and changed for the 
worse. Perhaps it can not be affirmed with positive- 
ness that great editors, or even editors with personality, 
have wholly disappeared; but nobody, apparently, 
seems to know exactly where they are to be found, 
and to the great majority of newspaper-readers it does 
not appear to be a matter of concern whether they 
are to be found or not. The entire editorial page of 
any metropolitan journal might as well be the plate- 


matter of an incorporated syndicate, written by ob- 


scure hacks for any and every journal that was prepared 
to pay, as the work of any one mind that any- 
body cares particularly to know. With the exception 
of the Hearst publications, hardly any well-known 
American newspaper is commonly identified in the 
public mind with the name of its editor; we read the 
Times, the Herald or the Tribune, not the writings of 
Mr. So-and-so or Mr. Somebody-Else. 

Thus the critics. We venture to think, however, 
that the critics are mistaken. Doubtless it is true that 
to-day we refer to newspapers where our fathers re- 
ferred to men. Personality in the newspaper-world, 
however, counts to-day quité as much as it ever did, 
only in a different way. What, for example, is the 
New York Times, so far as policy is concerned? The 
Times is a very big newspaper, and every issue repre- 
sents the work of many minds; but in matters of 
policy the Times, if we are not mistaken, represents 
only the opinions of Mr. Ochs, its principal owner, 
and Mr. Rollo Ogden, its editor-in-chief. How much 
or what Mr. Ogden writes from day to day we do not 
know, and we are unable to affirm that Mr. Ochs 
writes even so much as a line; but the public may rest 
assured that no opinions are expressed in the Times 
that these two gentlemen do not approve, and that 
whatever they say “goes.” The same thing is true, 
to take another example, of the New York World; 
some scores of people doubtless have a hand in writing 
what is in the paper, but the controlling minds, we feel 
sure, are those of Mr. Pulitzer, Mr. Cobb and Mr. 
Swope. The positions which the New York Evening 
Post assumes from time to time on political issues do 
not represent the varied conclusions of its considerable 


staff, but in the last analysis those of Mr. Gay and | 


Mr. Strunsky. Any newspaper-man will tell you that, 
however diverse the opinions of an editorial staff may 
be, it is the opinion of the editor-in-chief that ulti- 
mately prevails; as Edward Everett Hale once re- 
marked, what is the use of being an editor if you can 
not be omnipotent? And since the editor-in-chief and 
the owner-in-chief can not well be on opposite sides 
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of a question without endangering the influence of the — 
paper, what the editor says when he writes is pretty — 
certain to be what the owner would say if he wrote. — 
The situation in this respect has hardly changed at all 
since the days when the names of Dana and Greeley — 
and Godkin and Whitelaw Reid and Samuel Bowles 
were on everybody’s tongue; the only difference is — 
that the names of those editors were generally known, — 


while the names of present-day editors are not. 


When, accordingly, a newspaper is praised or — 
blamed for the stand it takes, or criticized for playing © 
fast and loose with news or policies, it seems to us 
that it would be very much better if, instead of naming 
the paper, one named the men who are responsible for — 
what the paper says and does. If, for example, the — 
Times persists in maintaining a weak editorial page 
along with a strong news-service, or publishes fair — 
accounts of events in its news-columns only to have — 
the same news ignored or disparaged in the edi- 
torial section, the persons to be censured are Mr. Ochs 
and Mr. Ogden; they are the Times, and they offer — 
to the public what they choose to offer and withhold — 
what they choose to withhold. If the World plays 
good-Lord good-devil by condemning editorially the 
French policy in the Ruhr, while continuing to pub- 
lish in its news-columns the venomous weekly articles 
of such a violent anti-German reactionary as André 
Tardieu, the plaudits and peltings ought to be directed, 
not at the entirely impersonal World, but at the en- — 
tirely personal Mr. Pulitzer, Mr. Cobb and Mr. — 
Swope. 

It is, in short, with the newspaper precisely as it 
is with most other business-corporations. The public 
knows the name of the corporation, and ascribes to the 
corporate body certain virtues or defects; forgetting 
meantime that the initiation and direction are almost — 
always the work of two or three men whose leadership 
their associates accept because they can not very well 
do anything else, and who are as responsible morally 
and actually (unfortunately they are not so respon- 
sible legally) for what is done as if they had no asso- 
ciates at all. The public that does not like the news- 
papers that are fed out to it would do much better if 
it gave over for a time the broadside attacks which 
rarely hurt anybody, opened its eyes to the fact that a 
very few men whose names and addresses are recorded 
are the persons who determine what a newspaper says 
and does, and instead of speaking vaguely about 
things did a little plain speaking about men. 


MECHANICS AND LITERATURE. 


Tue other day we stumbled upon a few phrases which 
enabled us, by good chance, to trace certain currents 
in modern letters back to their source; and perhaps 
the writer of the little note that we are about to pin 
down will pardon us for snatching at his unguarded 
words, for they revealed more to us in a brief moment 
than dozens of portentous manifestos have been able 
to do. 

In a little review of some short stories the writer 
asks: ‘What technical discoveries are offered? Has 
this particular mode of expression been driven further? 
What contributions to noumenal knowledge have been 
made? These,” he thinks, “are the likeliest questions 
that an Anglo-Saxon, grounded in his own culture and 
familiar with general European literature, would raise 
when reading an anthology of Swedish short stories.” 
We rubbed our eyes when we first looked at these state- 
ments; but this is what they said; and we did not catch 
the clue to their significance until we remembered the 
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manner in which, about a hundred years or so earlier, 
John Stuart Mill undertook to review an offering of 
Tennyson’s poetry. 

“Tt would be a pity,” said Mill soberly, “that 
poetry should be an exception to the great law of 
progression that obtains in human affairs; and it is 
not. The machinery of a poem is not less susceptible 
of improvement than the machinery of a cotton mill; 
nor is there any better reason why the one should 
retrograde from the days of Milton, than the other 
from those of Arkwright.” Mill, it is true, did not 
go so far as to say that the poet should produce a 
structure similar in pattern, in content, and esthetic 
achievement to the machinery of a cotton mill—it was 
left for the editors of a publication in our own day 
to announce this admirable theory—but he definitely 
put forward the idea that literature was one of the 
mechanical arts. To make technical discoveries, to 
drive expression farther, and to extend the bounds 
of knowledge: was not this the essential animus of the 
Victorian Age? Unless some prior claim be made by 
the disciples of Bentham, on the ground that he saw 
that poetry was no different in spiritual reward from 
pushpins, it is time to hail Mill as the inventor of the 
mechanistic movement in present-day literature and 
art. 

Now, however difficult it may be to describe the hu- 
manist attitude by itself, there is no trouble whatever in 
outlining it by opposition to such a dismal, cog-and- 
wheel philosophy as is implied in these interesting quo- 
tations. Even in normal, everyday affairs there exists 
a sort of common-sense humanism which asks of a 
house, not whether it is the latest sort of steel man-trap 
designed by the sanitary engineer, but whether it keeps 
the rain off and holds a cheerful interior; and the hu- 
manist philosophy makes this appeal to the essential 
concerns of man the touchstone of every sort of en- 
deavour, recognizing that whether the temperature be 
warm or cold, or the social milieu be that of a farm or 
a factory, the heart of man remains at the core pretty 
much the same. To emphasize the mechanics of an 
art beyond any other consideration, is to do in litera- 
ture what the humanist would not consent to do even 
in life. 

Humanism does not deny that the external world 
will, whether one seek it or not, play a part in art 
and literature; it is doubtful whether anything like 
the Elder Edda could have been written in warm 
Mediterranean lands. The humanist simply observes 
that the qualities which make the Elder Edda or the 
Odyssey a living work of art are the appeal to those 
potentialities for fighting, love-making, and adventur- 
ing that exist in every human being. These capacities 
remain constant, no matter what happens to the 
environment; at most, the age fixes the accent while 
humanity provides the language. Every genuine work 
of literature adds, as it were, to the depth of our 
spiritual soil, no matter whether the expression be 
crude or cultivated, classic or romantic. The writer 
may improvise a new technique as Newton impro- 
vised the calculus, but it is not the instrument that 
makes the effort significant. Consider how the publi- 
cation of Percy’s “Reliques”’ expanded the spiritual 
horizon of the eighteenth century at the very moment 
when the simple mechanism of the ballad had been 
junked, as our mechanical brethren might say, for the 
heroic couplet—that excellent mechanism for polish- 
ing phrases, grinding platitudes, and turning out in 
quantities the kind of epigrams 

.. which make 
A brilliant blade out of the dullest rake. 


The notion that the latest patent in the arts can 
reduce to obsolescence the works that do not happen 
to posssess that particular device, is precisely the 
equivalent of the notions that many good Victorians 
had about iron pots being, by some technical magic, 
rather more precious than a Greek vase; and both 
notions fall flat because of a simple human preference 
for the things that stir the mind and eye, whether 
they happen to be obsolete or up-to-date. The fact 
is that Greek vases survive ; not merely do they survive, 
but at any moment they may serve as the basis for 
a new departure in the potter’s art; while the iron 
pots that the Victorian housekeeper cherished can not 
be found even in the museum. ‘This applies equally 
in literature, where it is quite obvious, for example, 
that the dramatic traditions of Aristophanes, so far 
from being out of fashion by all the intervening dodges 
and trickeries of the stage, were more or less deliber- 
ately resurrected by W. S. Gilbert, and formed the 
basis of an art which is far from being dead. 

By the same token that genuine art is interesting, 
whatever its technical development or its milieu, so 
are technical developments in themselves quite indif- 
ferent to art: it is only when they produce some 
definite expansion or exhilaration of the spirit that 
they have the slightest significance. To look first for 
technical discoveries is the same habit of mind that 
leads an esthetically-vacuous soul to ask the price of 
a picture before taking a look at it. This kind of 
animus is usually the sign of overweening professional 
interest or of a spiritual hole—and frequently an over- 
weening special interest conceals a spiritual hole. When 
the mood of art is lacking, there arises a decadent 
interest in technique; a weakness which masks its 
futility nowadays by attempting to harness the arts to 
the energies that abound in the mechanical world. 

-Contrary to J. S. Mill, and to the unfortunate 
reviewer whose words we have taken so unamiably to 
heart, the production of spiritual goods and that of 
material goods have little in common; and it is as 
barren a business to fill art with the tags and interests 
of a mechanical age, as it is to fill a hungry stomach 
with philosophy—which bakes no bread. Both bread 
and philosophy are doubtless. needful for the whole 
man, but we do not go to the baker to find out the 
lines along which the philosophy should be moulded; 
and if we have anything to learn from the machine 
to-day, it is that it must be kept in its place unless 
we are to be doomed for ever to servile attendance 
upon it. 


MISCELLANY. 


Tuts is the annual period of conjecture about the award 
of the Nobel peace-prize, which is announced early in 
December. The prize has gone to representatives of six” 
or eight nations in the course of twenty-odd years, but 
according to rumour it may this year go to the East for 
the first time. Private advices from India say that Ma- 
hatma Gandhi may be the recipient. If it turns out so, 
it will be interesting to observe the British Government’s 
attitude towards its Debs. Will he be allowed to leave 
prison and go to Scandinavia for the customary public 
celebration? Will the usual “unofficial representations” be 
made, such as might reveal the tactlessness of a choice 
which might “prove embarrassing to a friendly Power”? 


But even if the honour should not be bestowed on Gandhi, 
it is at least refreshing to think that a real man of peace 
is being considered for a peace-prize. One thinks of the 
disgraceful mockery of giving this prize to Theodore 
Roosevelt, perhaps as much for his peaceful fashion of 
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stealing Panama as for his good offices at the end of the 
Russo-Japanese war; and to Woodrow Wilson, perhaps— 
I know of no other reason—because he got himself re- 
elected on the popular cry, “He kept us out of war.” 
Gandhi is at least negatively deserving of the distinction, 
for if he had used his influence and authority as Roosevelt 
and Wilson used theirs—if, that is, he had directed them 
towards revolution instead of peaceful non-codperation— 
he would have put a great crimson spot upon India. 


Quis custodiet custodes? The guardians of art need a 
little looking after. I have before me the Actors’ Equity 
Association’s announcement for the current season, and 
I find it a distinctly disappointing document. It presents 
a considerable list of guarantors, a considerable list of 
actors who may appear during the season; it puts out a 
very nice letter from Mr. Francis Wilson to a good- 
natured and tolerant public, suggesting patronage. But 
never a word does it say about the performances that the 
public is invited to see. It mentions the name of one 
play, but does not say anything about its authorship, its 
history or its place in dramatic literature. The play may 
be an uncommonly good one, but the Equity Association 
gives one nothing on which to form a suspicion that it 
may be good, bad or “middling.” Indeed, one would say 
that the name of the play had been slipped into the 
announcement in a moment of absent-mindedness, so obvi- 
ously secondary does the matter seem to be in the mind 
of the Equity Association. 


PATRONS’ names are impressive, and actors’ names are 
prepossessing; still, the play has a little something to do 
with the artistic quality of the performance—so much, in 
fact, that poor actors in a good play give one ten times as 
much for one’s money as the very best actors in a poor 
play. The Equity must know this, and it should be 
enough of a friend to art to be above the sheer unre- 
lieved exploitation of personalities—that is the long and 
short of it. One sees the same indifference to art in 
concert-managers, and in conductors and virtuosi who are 
spoiled by ignorant adulation. Their advertisements ask 
people to subscribe on the strength of skill alone, beauty 
alone, personality alone, as if the musical content of the 
programme hardly counted at all. This matter is better 
managed in Europe; it is no trouble to find out two weeks 
ahead just what one is going to hear. It is to the ever- 
lasting credit of our metropolitan newspapers, however, 
that they print so many more programmes than one would 
expect from them, considering that the performers and 
managers make so little a point of it. 


Tue Lracure oF AMERICAN Artists has official reason to 
be thoroughly ashamed of its managing secretary, Mr. 
Julian Bowes, for the character of his recent protest 
against the visits of foreign artists who come here to 
paint portraits of Americans; nor can our native painters 
feel very happy individually at having their superiority 
vaunted in a diatribe of vehement vulgarity. “The time 
has arrived when the American artist is the equal, if not 
the superior, of the foreign artist, and our public need no 
longer be hornwoggled by various individuals and their 
so-called American dealers.” Mr. Bowes says of the 
foreign artists who have been here lately, that “with 
few exceptions they are not equal in artistic merit to our 
commercial ‘pretty girl’ cover-designers,” and more to the 
same effect. He remarks, too, that “America is marching 
on to an artistic renaissance which will carry the nation 
to a great cultural height.” Just so; and I suppose an 
adequate guarantee of this is furnished by the singularly 
urbane tone and temper of Mr. Bowes’s pronouncement. 
JoURNEYMAN. 
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GODS AND GOD. 


Nor very long ago it seemed as if something must — 


have happened to God. From stich information as 
could be gathered by reading the newspapers and 
magazines or talking with people whom one met, He 
apparently had not been seen for some time, and the 
news that was said to have come from Him was ex- 
tremely contradictory and even improbable. Here and 
there, over the country, considerable numbers of per- 
sons were reported to have sought for Him with more 
or less of eagerness, and expeditions continued to be 
organized to visit places at which He had been in the 
habit of residing; but the search appeared to have 
been unsuccessful. Even trained investigators, skilled 
in following clues of every kind, admitted privately 
that they were baffled, and most of them had apparently 
given up the quest, at least for the time being. 

What complicated the matter very much was the 
fact that the messages which were said to have been 
received from God proved, as has just been said, upon 
examination to be either confused or downright con- 
tradictory; some, indeed, were hardly intelligible. 
People who had professed to know God in the past, 
or who in one way or another had had personal deal- 
ings with Him, had often referred, and with a good 
deal of unanimity, to the simplicity and directness of 
His speech, and also, what was quite as important, to 
a certain authoritative tone that left no room for doubt. 
All that, however, had changed. The strangest and 
weirdest sayings were reported to have come from 
God: wild talk about the approaching end of the world, 
or the foolishness of modern science, or the unreality 
of aches and pains. Statements quite the opposite one 
of the other were said to have been made to different 
people in the same community or even in the same 
social circle, such as announcing to some that war was 
wrong and to others that it was right, or justifying 
violence in the rich and condemning it in the poor, or 
promising heaven to pious folk who prayed in English 
and hell to such as prayed in Latin or German. It 
was all very disturbing to good people who had always 
thought that they knew God’s word when they heard it. 

There was much reason for thinking that, because 
of His seclusion and His strange expressions, popular 
interest in God was losing ground. The handful of 
rash or disappointed people who went so far as to 
deny His existence altogether may perhaps be passed 
over as unimportant; but certain it is that the number 
of those who venerated Him as something more than 
a man, ascribed to Him all the virtues in perfection, 
and accepted His words as eternal truths involving 
high moral obligation, was much smaller than it used 
to be and was growing smaller all the while. It was 
significant that He should have ceased in many quarters 
to be spoken of with awe; but it was more to the point 
that He should so largely have ceased to be mentioned 
at all. Casual observation suggested that He still had 
a considerable following among the clergy, in the Sal- 
vation Army, and among uneducated people who were 
afraid to die; elsewhere, apparently, He was a some- 
what negligible factor both personally and socially. 

The human mind, however, like nature, abhors a 
vacuum; and no sooner has one idea been gotten rid 
of than a kind of spontaneous effort is made to replace 
it with another. The case of God is a peculiarly 
good illustration of the principle; for God had long 
occupied so large a place in individual and social life 
that great numbers of people felt the need of making 
good the loss almost as soon as they realized that He 
had disappeared. Not that so very many people, espe- 
cially business men, politicians and intellectuals, had 
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ever been on particularly intimate terms with Him, or 
had always felt it to be necessary to follow Him when, 
on occasion, His advice or help had been sought. 
Nevertheless belief in God, even when only nominal, 
had long been a great convenience. It was pleasant to 
think, when affairs turned out well, that God had all 
along been on your side; it was a distinct relief to 
have such a superior intelligence to blame when things 
went wrong; while for such as hated to think or always 
needed to be helped, as for those who inclined strongly 
to the belief that they were right if only they were 
comfortable, God had been admittedly a great resource. 
When, accordingly, the one upon whom almost every- 
body had more or less relied withdrew into the silence, 
or appeared to speak but rarely and then in contradic- 
tions, the void that was created had somehow to be 
filled. 

The only way, apparently, in which this could be 
done was for each person to make a god for himself. 
The formula was simple. What do I most love or 
hate? How can I get the most out of life for myself? 
What principles shall I profess in order to attain the 
greatest security as a conformist or the greatest noto- 
riety as a dissenter, and what conventions or manner- 
isms shall I observe as best illustrative of the principles ? 
In other words, what with me is the main thing? 
Answer these questions, and the form and features of 
a god begin immediately to take shape. 

With only the allowance that has always to be made 
for human imperfection, the process worked out un- 
expectedly well. Money, for example, served excel- 
lently as a god for two widely separated classes, those 
who had money or who thought they saw how they 
could get it, and those who had no money nor the pros- 
pect of any. Politicians and statesmen made gods of 
power; scholars worshipped learning; artists paid 
homage to their art. Great numbers of men clothed 
their gods in the scarlet garb of revolution; many 
others painted theirs in the sober hues of law, or 
authority, or class-rule; while between the two an ill- 
assorted aggregation of well-meaning souls burned in- 
cense before a wavering cloud of dust and fog to 
which they gave the name of liberalism. There were 
gods for women, of course, as well as gods for men; 
the former being as a rule smaller and more bizarre, 
with faces which mingled emotional assertiveness and 
sexual irritation, as if the god itself were not quite 
frank. Still others constructed strange devices which 
they described in general terms such as liberty, equality, 
justice, social service, reform, and so on. Only the 
working classes, living for the most part from hand 
to mouth, and driven hither and yon by raiding mis- 
sionaries from other social groups, seemed on the whole 
to have no gods of any kind; but their indifference in 
a matter of so much importance was probably to be 
explained by the fact that the great God who had been 
lost had apparently paid them little attention, and a 
lesser god could hardly be expected to pay them more. 

This was the first step. Had it remained the only 
one, we should doubtless have had an open and recog- 
nized polytheism whose wellnigh infinite variety would 
have put the ancient world to shame. The lingering 
memory of a one true Gog, however, whom men ought 
always to worship and obey, came in to check the 
obvious trend, and forced resort to camouflage. No 
sooner had a man who felt any effective desire for any- 
thing set up his own personal god and bowed before 
it, than he began to protest that it was not, after all, 
a personal god at all, but only a kind of practical 
adaptation of the God with whom it seemed no longer 
possible to communicate. Certain churches, for ex- 


ample, mainly such as were rich enough to afford fine 
pulpit oratory and good music, enshrined the gods of 
money or social distinction or intellectual culture in 
place of the remote and little-known God of heaven 
and earth, but disguising the replacement by continued 
use of the ancient terminology. Others, less rich or 
distinguished, brought in the gods of popular catch- 
words such as liberal thought, reform, or social service, 
and sung, prayed, preached, debated, danced and went 
slumming before them as living images of the very 
God himself. The process of transubstantiation was 
not always easy, and for a time one heard much talk 
of heresy from those who still affected to hope that 
the God of the fundamentalists would again appear; 
but since the Church, in the nominally Christian part 
of it at least, had always strongly inclined to the sup- 
port of the established social order, and an open recog- 
nition of a multiplicity of gods threatened to wreck 
the system and throw thousands of the clergy out of 
work, the camouflage was generally accepted as the 
only way of fending off a disagreeable situation. 

Once the change was well under way, the champions 
of the new regime lost no time in praising and expound- 
ing it. Particular stress was laid upon the rationality, 
the naturalness, and the practical usefulness of the 
new ideas. The age of theory and abstraction, of 
theological speculation and philosophizing, it was de- 
clared, had passed; busy and intelligent people must 
have something tangible in which to believe. Religious 
experiences such as conviction of sin or conversion 
belonged, it was averred, to the outgrown childhood 
of the race; to-day men passed gradually out of dark- 
ness into light. Most of all, however, it was insisted, 
the new religion would be found adapting itself much 
better than the old to all the varying conceptions of 
what constitutes a good life, thereby raising the general 
tone of society without trying to make everybody 
think or act in the same way. Evidently, these were 
very practical advantages in comparison with the theory 
of the Procrustean bed; and they ought, it would seem, 
to have been clearly discoverable in a general quicken- 
ing of conscience, a keener sense of social respon- 
sibility, and a wider prevalence of national and inter- 
national good will than the one-time service of God 
had ever been able to bring about. 

The first real test of the new religion of multiple 
gods came in the world-war. The results were startling. 
Within the space of a few days the whole array of 
gods was to be found grouped in three distinct and 
mutually hostile camps: that of the so-called Allies, 
that of the so-called “enemy” Powers, and that of the 
neutral States. The devout worshippers of the Allied 
gods called upon their gods to curse the Germans; the 
Germans besought their gods to damn the Allies ; while 
the neutrals begged to be protected from both bellig- - 
erents, but most of all from the Allies. Pretty much 
everything seemed for a time to have been turned 
upside down and inside out. Personal gods became 
national gods; love and compassion became hideous 
vices, while brute force and, cruelty shone as noble 
virtues; it was a sin to tell the truth and a spiritual 
duty to lie. The resources of human intelligence were 
ransacked for the most effective means of killing and 
maiming men, starving women and children, destroy- 
ing property, paralysing culture, and incarnating hell; 
and for every success the frenzied devotees gave their 
gods fervent and voluble thanks. When, after four 
years or so of ghastly carnage, the nations which had 
been able, with the gods’ help, to mete out death and 
desolation in greatest abundance, triumphed over the 
nations to which other gods had been less kind, the 
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churches rang with praise of the gods which, under 
terrible stress, had nevertheless succeeded in doing 
what believers had all along hoped might be expected 
of them. 


Anybody could see that the gods of the Allies had 


won the war; but could they also win the peace? It 
was clear at once that the men who had made them 
intended that they should, for it would not do to let 
one’s god get out of hand. Once the strain was eased, 


however, the embattled groups of gods began to disin- | 


tegrate. Nations which had contrived to stand together 
before the “enemy” now quarrelled over the division of 
the spoils ; leaders who had risked very little demanded 
large rewards; and patriots who had made their pile 
insisted upon keeping it and adding to it. A motley 
crowd of politicians, soldiers, bankers, speculators and 
adventurers, each with a replica of his subservient 
god in his luggage, met at Paris and devised a “peace” 
in which the strongest and most rapacious got the 
most; the high priests of the richest temples, meantime, 
raising their hands and pronouncing benedictions. What 
has happened since seems, on the whole, to be only a 
continuation of what happened then. The gods of 
power and wealth and greed, of intrigue and mischief- 
making, of brutal indifference and still more brutal 
force, decked in the robes of democracy and flanked 
with the candles of justice and self-determination, have 
graced the altars of the faithful, pointing the successful 
to Elysian fields of further plunder and consigning 
dissenters to the bottomless pit. 

Yet there was only too much reason for suspecting 
that the gods, in spite of the devotion that was paid 
to them, were not serving their makers very well. 
Almost everywhere were to be found great numbers 
of men and women going about aimless and unkempt, 
while almost as many more kept up a pretence of order- 
liness and purpose in public but did in semi-secrecy 
whatever seemed unlikely to be found out. Old-fash- 
ioned virtues such as honesty, chastity or pity continued 
to be recognized officially in church ceremonials and 
the resolutions of organizations, and something was 
said about them in schools in order that children might 
know historically what they were like; but since the 
persons who knew the most were usually the ones who 
trusted each other the least, no one felt bound to 
practise virtues which he felt pretty sure his neighbour 
despised. Waves of crime swept the country, the nul- 
lification of law became a business as well as a profes- 
sion, labour troubles multiplied, and political parties 
fought within themselves over what they had best be- 
lieve and whom they had best support. Not even 
intellectual culture, ordinarily so little regarded in the 
modern world, was safe from intermeddling, for the 
strong hand of wealth and power reached out to drive 
from their classrooms teachers who could not subscribe 
to the wealth or power creed, and students were 
warned that no decent god could tolerate an offence 
like independent thought. For all the gods that there 
were at work, the Christian part of the community 
was curiously unable to settle down. 

The churches, no matter what their sect, shared in 
the general drift. Save for noble exceptions here and 
there, the priests kept on repeating the old formule 
and performing the old rites, all the while attempting 
to show in their sermons that what they had just said 
or done at the altar did not mean exactly what it 
seemed to mean, or might even be dismissed as mean- 
ing nothing whatever. Synods and conventions pawed 
over the refuse of decayed theologies which smelled 
to heaven, and fell an easy prey to self-constituted 
reformers with schemes for binding body and soul. 


Largely from force of habit the intellectually indolent 
and exceptionally solvent continued in considerable — 
numbers to attend religious services, but as everybody 
could easily take his little god with him to the golf-_ 
field or carry it in a motor-car, church attendance on — 
the whole fell off; while the great mass of working 


people, having no practical use for gods of any kind, 4 


used their Sundays for rest or amusement or the dis- — 
cussion of grievances. . 
One day, as priests and people offered sacrifices in 


the temples in which their gods had been set up, a 


portentous shape was seen emerging from the murky 
blue of incense. His massive figure was clothed in — 


“red, his face was stern, his eyes shot fire, and in his 


hand he held a whip of many cords. “What do ye 
here, ye fools,” he thundered, “worshipping idols? I, 
and I alone, am the ruler of this world; I have ruled 
it from the beginning, and of my kingdom there shall 
be no end. Ye do not know me, for ye have forgotten 
and dishonoured me. What do ye here? It is written 
in your Scriptures that my house shall be called a 
house of prayer, but ye have made it a place of mer- 
chandise and a den of thieves. What sin is there that 
ye have not committed? Ye have made war for gain, 
and peace for riches and power. Ye have ravaged the 
earth, oppressed the poor, exploited the weak, trampled 
upon the good, made honour a mockery, and turned 
truth into a lie. Now has come the day of retribution. 
Of all that ye have builded I will not leave one stone 
upon another, and the gods with which ye have defiled 
my altars I will utterly destroy. Get ye hence, all of 
you! Behold the God whom ye have despised! I am 
the God of humanity, and I bring revolution.” 

Then, lashing with his whip, He moved upon the 
people. Some screamed in terror, some struggled to 
escape, some called wildly for the police and soldiers. 
Here and there were to be seen groups of worshippers 
begging for mercy, pleading the good that they had 
done ; others, more sly, fell to chanting their acclaim of 
the new order, hoping thereby to be overlooked. Mid- 
way of the centre aisle a number of the strongest and 
best-dressed, aided by certain of the priests, impudently 
held their gods aloft and thrust them in His face, shout- 
ing: “These are our gods; we are the people; humanity 
be damned!” But none stayed His progress, and with 
His whip he swept the temple clean. 

This done, He opened wide the doors on every side 
and bade the multitude come in, “This is your house,” 
He cried, “the house of all mankind; enter, worship 
and be glad. Rend your hearts, not your garments; 
bow your wills, not your knees. Judge as ye would 
be judged, measure as ye would be measured, do unto 
others as ye would have others do unto you. God is 
a spirit, and the spirit is in the hearts of men. Behold 
the temple of humanity, cleansed of its idols and dedi- 
cated to truth; enter, worship and serve!” 

Witit1AmM MacDona tp. 


RUSSIA IN RECONSTRUCTION, 


Ir is from the economic angle that Russia is most 
interesting to the foreign observer to-day. The politi- 
cal phase of the Revolution is pretty definitely over. 
Under the pressure of intervention and civil war the 
form of government crystallized into a stern dictator- 
ship of the Communist party; and this dictatorship, 
barring the very improbable contingency of a violent 
upheaval, seems likely to endure indefinitely. Russia 
is now a fascinating object of study, not because of 
any political developments that are taking place there, 
but because the work of post-war reconstruction is — 
proceeding along new and untried lines. It is the labo- 
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ratory in which a gigantic economic experiment is 
being slowly worked out. 

The realization of the social ideals of the Revolution 
is very intimately bound up with the success of the 
Soviet Government’s programme of reconstruction. 
Russia’s experience during the last few years has been 
a painful demonstration that, with the best will in the 
world, it is impossible for a bankrupt Government to 
maintain proper standards of education in a poverty- 
stricken country. The number of schools that one 
finds in a Russian country district is apt to be pretty 
closely determined by the size of the peasants’ surplus 
crop. The activity of the Government and the trade 
unions in providing schools and clubs and sanatoriums 
for the workers in the cities is inevitably influenced 
by the financial condition of the State industries. The 
present dictatorship, which unquestionably has its harsh 
and ugly sides, will in all probability be softened when 
the Communists no longer feel themselves in the posi- 
tion of sailors compelled to employ drastic measures 
in order to save a sinking ship. 

The main channels along which the Russian Govern- 
ment is attempting to guide the country’s reconstruc- 
tion have been plainly and repeatedly indicated in a 
number of public declarations by Communist leaders. 
Notwithstanding this, American public opinion seems 
to be somewhat confused and hazy about Russia’s 
economic institutions; and this is not surprising, in 
view of the superficial and inaccurate character of 
much of the information that has appeared on the sub- 
ject. It may, therefore, be worth while to review as 
briefly as possible the essential distinctive principles 
that are dominating Russia in its present stage of re- 
construction. 

The Soviet Government has quite given up its war- 
time-programme of concentrating practically every 
branch of trade and industry in the hands of the State. 
It now aims to reach its ultimate ideal of a Communist 
society partly by education and propaganda, partly by 
holding firmly to certain economic key-positions. 
Among the more important of these positions may be 
mentioned the nationalization of land and natural re- 
sources ; the operation of the more important industries, 
including all means of transportation, by the State; 
governmental control of all credit and banking institu- 
tions ; State monopoly of foreign trade. By withdraw- 
ing all the really important means of production from 
the control of private individuals, the Soviet Govern- 
ment believes’ that it can prevent the rise of any 
economically powerful exploiting class on the ruins of 
the old Russian landlordism and capitalism. As the 
country recovers from its present destitution and the 
productive capacity of the people is enhanced by general 
and technical education, the co-operative society will 
develop in the natural course of events, without having 
to contend with any artificial obstacles in the shape of 
law-made privilege and monopoly. 

So much for the theoretical programme. Its practi- 
cal application has been made enormously difficult by 
the extreme impoverishment of Russia during seven 
years of war, blockade and famine. The liquid re- 
sources of the country have been exhausted to an 
almost incredible degree. Old stocks of raw material 
and manufactured goods have been used up and worn 
out without being replaced. Production of many peace- 
time necessaries slumped heavily during the world-war 
and stopped almost entirely during the more desperate 
period of the civil war, when the centres of industry 
were often completely cut off from their sources of 
fuel and raw material. Railway- and water-transport 
deteriorated alarmingly. Many ships were destroyed 


or damaged during the civil war; many more were 
carried off by Wrangel and are now being sold at 
auction by the French Government. The equipment of 
the factories suffered in many cases because hungry 
workers carried off anything that might be exchanged 
for a piece of bread. Immediately after the period of 
invasion and civil war came the great Volga famine. 
A population of more than twenty millions in a region 
which ordinarily produced a large grain-surplus was 
for a time compelled to rely on the support of the 
Government and the foreign relief-organizations for 
its more elementary food-necessities. 

So, when the Russian Government was finally freed 
from the preoccupation of war and famine and was 
able to concentrate its attention upon problems of re- 
construction, it found itself confronted by an extremely 
difficult situation that was, I think, unique in the his- 
tory of the world. The shell of an industrial mechan- 
ism existed in Russia. There were mines and factories, 
and some of the latter, which had been erected by 
foreign capital, were large and up-to-date in construc- 
tion. There was a network of railways. But this 
shell had been thoroughly gutted by years of the hard- 
est kind of wear and tear. There was great need for 
capital in order to rehabilitate the industrial plants and 
set them in working order, and there was no visible 
source from which any large amount of ready capital 
could flow. Foreign financial interests held aloof. 
Russia itself was too impoverished to furnish the 
needed capital. 

Under these circumstances, the Soviet State indus- 
tries were faced with the really Herculean task of 
creating their own capital. Russia could not wait for 
a revival of agriculture and trade that would auto- 
matically bring a flow of surplus capital into the devel- 
opment of industry. There were factories and railway- 
lines that could not be allowed to rust away from 
disuse; there were workers who had to be employed. 
A badly shattered industrial structure had to be saved 
from collapse at the very time when ready capital was 
most difficult to obtain. 

Given this economic situation, it is inevitable that 
the pace of Russia’s industrial recovery should be slow 
and that the results obtained in the field of industrial 
reconstruction should sometimes be disappointingly 
meagre. It would be impossible within the limits of 
a single article to describe all the difficulties that beset 
a Russian economic administrator at the present time; 
but a few of the most pressing problems that are con- 
stantiy discussed in the Russian press may be briefly 
touched on. 

One chronic obstacle is the persistently precarious 
condition of the heavy industries, such as coal, trans- 
port and metallurgy. Coal-production is now about 
thirty-five per cent of the pre-war figure, and has 
shown little tendency to rise during the past year. It 
seems probable that there will be no substantial im- 
provement here until the capital is available to repair 
the damage which Denikin inflicted upon the mines of 
the Donets Basin during his retreat. What this limited 
coal-production means in the shape of a handicap for 
the development of other industries is obvious. 

Still more serious is the condition of the metal- 
industry. There was, to be sure, a considerable im- 
provement in various forms of iron- and steel-produc- 
tion during 1923; but the point from which this im- 
provement started was dangerously close to zero. Metal- 
production varies in different parts of the country and 
in different branches of the industry, but on the whole 
it amounts to scarcely more than ten per cent of the 
pre-war figure. Transportation is also in bad condi- 
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tion. Externally there has been a notable improvement 
in the Russian railway-service; the stations and cars 
are kept clean; the trains arrive and depart on time; 
and travel on the main lines is quite comfortable. But 
more than fifty per cent of the locomotives are partially 
or completely disabled, and only forty per cent of the 
pre-war amount of freight is carried. Inasmuch as 
many overhead charges continue regardless of whether 
the railways are working at full capacity or not, this 
shortage of freight imposes on the transportation-sys- 
tem a constant financial strain of the most severe kind. 

Just as the railways suffer from insufficient freight, 
the majority of the factories suffer for lack of sufficient 
work. Very few of the Russian industrial plants are 
operating at pre-war capacity. There are many reasons 
for this condition, among which worn-out equipment, 
lack of orders, and lack of adequate stocks of fuel 
and raw material are the most common. While produc- 
tion seldom reaches the maximum figure, overhead 
costs are seldom diminished in the same proportion. 
Moreover, owing to their run-down condition, most of 
the factories are compelled to lay aside considerable 
sums for repairs and renovation. Consequently, manu- 
factured goods are almost always very expensive, and 
find a slow market among the poverty-stricken popula- 
tion. 

Everywhere, of course, the lack of working capital 
makes itself painfully felt. It is due to this fact that 
the State can not bring about the revival of the heavy 
industries as rapidly as would be desirable. Chocolate, 
soap and tobacco factories, which are certain of a ready 
market for their wares, flourish; while the plants 
which produce the metal and machines so badly needed 
in the country’s reconstruction lag behind for lack of 
the needed credits. The increasing resources of the 
various State-controlled banks tend to remedy this 
situation to some extent; but it is still the most essen- 
tial industries in Russia that are generally slowest in 
their recovery. 

Russia’s economic line of least resistance, under 
present-day conditions, would be to revert to the status 
of a peasant country. But it may safely be predicted 
that the Soviet Government will struggle with all its 
power against any such development. All the creative 
strength of the Revolution is in the cities. Since he 
secured his land the peasant has been little more than 
a passive and often critical spectator of the activities 
of the radical Government in the cities. Every factory 
that is closed represents a political as well as an eco- 
nomic defeat for the Soviet Government. It means 
that more workers are withdrawn from the collectivist 
influences represented by the workers’ club, the factory 
mass-meeting, the street-demonstration, and are sub- 
jected to the reactionary individualism of the village, 
where the Church still represents the strongest com- 
munal factor. A collapse of Russian industry and a 
wholesale migration of the workers from the cities to 
the villages, even if it could be managed without caus- 
ing great hardships and riots of the snempliyed during 
the period of transition, would have the further effect 
of making the political position of the Soviet Govern- 
ment almost untenable. 

Therefore the Communists are bending all their ener- 
gies to rebuild the country’s industries; and the suc- 
cesses which they have achieved, while limited and 
handicapped by the extremely unfavourable economic 
conditions which I have already described, are already 
appreciable. In the first place, production in every 
important industry except coal has shown a distinct 
tendency to rise during the last two years. True, the 
goal of pre-war production is still far from being at- 
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| constant fleecing of the producing classes for the 


tained ; but at least the industrial momentum is fore E 7 


and not backward. 


Russia is also making progress in the field of foreign — 
Up to 1922 Russia’s exports were negligible. — 
Then lumber, oil, flax and grain began to appear in 
During the current year exports — 


trade. 


foreign markets. 


have continued to increase, and in some months Russia — 


has been able to show a favourable trade-balance. 


By 
preserving foreign trade as a State monopoly the — 


Soviet Government has been able to save Russia from 


being flooded with useless luxuries and to exclude — 
from the country articles which are not really necessary 4 


for purposes of reconstruction, 


Agriculture has recovered much more rapidly than q 


industry, and the condition of the peasants has notably _ 


improved during the last two years, although the size 4 


of this year’s crop was diminished by an unseasonable 


amount of rain. 


foreign manufactured goods of which they stand so 
much in need. At the same time the increase that will 


The export of grain gives the peas- 4 
ants a chance to obtain the agricultural machinery and — 


probably mark each year’s harvest from now on gives a 


promise of a larger buying-power on the part of the 
peasants, and this, of course, is a much-needed factor 
in the revival of Russian industry. Another favourable 
economic sign is the notable rise in the production of 
such industrial raw materials as flax and cotton. If 
this continues, one of the chief obstacles in the way of 
more normal industrial production will be removed. 
Perhaps the most conspicuous economic victory of 


the present year has been the stabilization of the cur- 4 


rency. This was done through the issue of State 
bank-notes, or chervontsi, which are now guaranteed 


up to fifty per cent of their value in gold and foreign q 


exchange. These chervontsi, which have now been 
stabilized for several months at a value somewhat 
higher than that of the English pound, serve as an 
acceptable standard of exchange for the whole country. 
All wages and prices are calculated in gold roubles, 
and all large business-transactions are carried out in 
chervontsi. The paper rouble is really only used now 
as a species of small change. By this process of stabil- 
ization, which was only made possible by rigid econo- 


mies in the administration of all the governmental — 


departments, Russia has been able to escape from the 


benefit of a few speculators that is the inevitable ac- 
companiment of a worthless and constantly depreciat- 
ing paper currency. 

How will Russia’s economic evolution proceed? Will 
the Soviet Government succeed in realizing its theoreti- 
cal programme, or will the manifold economic difficul- 
ties of the present time bring about a crack, forcing 
Russia either to revert to the condition of a peasant 


country or to barter away its revolutionary principles — 
for foreign capital? One can scarcely risk a positive — 


answer yet. All I have tried to do in the present 
article is to sum up, as objectively as possible, what 
seem to me the essential factors in Russia’s present 
economic situation. Perhaps in conclusion it might be 


ne 


well to state the contrasted points of view of two men — 


both of whom have some claim to be regarded as ex- _ 


perts on the subject. 
In a public statement last spring Mr. Hoover ex- 


pressed the opinion that Russia might go on as “a low- x 


grade agricultural country,” exporting foodstuffs and 
importing manufactured goods. 


little scope to. private initiative. 


Shortly before leaving Moscow in September, I sub- ‘ 
mitted a series of questions on Russia’s industrial — 


He saw no hope for — 
the future of industry under a system which left so 
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problems to Mr, Pyatakov, a high official in the Su- 
preme Economic Council, the body which manages the 
Russian State industries. A picturesque revolutionist, 
leader of the Ukrainian peasants in their guerrilla-war 
against the Germans, Mr. Pyatakov has now trans- 
ferred his energy to the possibly more difficult field of 
reconstruction. He answered my questions frankly, 
showing the dark sides of the picture together with 
the bright. In conclusion I put two questions: What 
was the attitude of the Russian Government toward 
foreign capital? What did he think of the future of 
Russian industry if foreign capitalist aid were not 
forthcoming ? 

“We should welcome the co-operation of foreign 
capital,” he replied. “It would make our task much 
easier. But foreign industrialists and financiers are 
making a great mistake if they think they can break 
us by withholding their co-operation. The Russian 
people have the strength and the capacity to rebuild 
their industries, if necessary, without any outside aid.” 

If only the material condition of Russia at the 
present time were to be considered, perhaps Mr. 
Hoover’s point of view would. have a balance of prob- 
ability on its side. But on Mr. Pyatakov’s side are cer- 
tain imponderable factors which are none the less real 
because they can not be measured and defined like the 
deficit in a State industry. There is first of all the 
extraordinary disciplined idealism of the Russian Com- 
munist party. There is the fresh and unmistakable 
enthusiasm of the Russian youth for the work of 
reconstruction. There is the potent influence of the 
thousands of working-class students who have been 
able to acquire technical knowledge under the Soviet 
power, and who are permeated with an ideology that 
is quite different from that of Mr. Hoover’s dogmatic 
capitalism. Time will show which set of forces is 
stronger, Mr. Hoover’s or Mr. Pyatakov’s. However 
it may turn out, this struggle of the pioneering, adven- 
turous human will against towering material obstacles 
is one of the great dramas of history. 

WILLIAM Henry CHAMBERLIN. 


PAINE AND THE PHYSIOCRATS. 


In his passion for abstract truth Thomas Paine was 
a true child of his century. Playing an active part in 
political controversy in America, England and France, 
he made an effort to live up to his motto: The world 
is my country, to do good is my religion. If Turgot 
hoped to end the abuses of the old regime by convert- 
ing the King to a belief in the natural order, Paine 
thought that a similar end might be attained by pre- 
senting society with an enlightened Constitution. “The 
writings of Quesnay, Turgot, and the friends of those 
authors [he says] are of the serious kind; but they all 
laboured under the same disadvantage with Montes- 
quieu; their writings abound with moral maxims of 
government, but are rather directed to economize and 
reform the administration of the Government, than the 
Government iitself.”” Neither method, however, proved 
a conspicuous success, and reformers are faced with 
the arduous necessity of winning a general acceptance 
of their views by argument and persuasion. 

That Paine was well equipped as a propagandist is 
shown by the effect his writings had in gaining adher- 
ents to the Revolutionary cause, and in reconciling 
them to the sacrifices demanded by armed resistance. 
Like the Physiocrats, he sought to justify the demand 
for freedom by appealing to the laws of nature which 
are fixed and unalterable. “Man can not make prin- 
ciples [he says], he can only discover them.” Men 
are born ignorant, and in exercising power without 


understanding natural laws, they become the prey of 
superstition. But the principles of science are dis- 
played in the structure of the universe for man to -de- 
cipher. The “atheist” Paine imagines the Almighty 
lecturer as saying, “I have made an earth for man to 
dwell upon, and I have rendered the starry heavens 
visible, to teach him science and the arts. He can now 
provide for his own comfort, and learn from my muni- 
ficence to all, to be kind to each other.” 

Since men have the same wants and a common des- 
tiny, it is fair to assume that an equality of rights will 
best secure the general welfare ; a view that gains sup- 
port from observing that favouritism leads to division, 
insurrection and civil war. The primary relationships 
are economic, and equality of opportunity ought to 
be the rule among the various persons whose com- 
bined efforts supply all the commodities and perform 
all the services required ‘by civilized society. Paine 
observed that the earth is the source of all wealth and 
ought tg be regarded as a common heritage. “It is a 
proposition not to be controverted [he says] that the 
earth, in its natural uncultivated state was, and ever 
would have continued to be, the common property of 
the human race. In that state every man would have 
been born to property. He would have been a joint 
life proprietor with the rest in the property of the 
soil, and in all its natural productions.” 

It was only after cultivation had taken place that it 
occurred to anyone to desire to own land privately. 
Neither hunters nor shepherds thought of fences; 
“neither Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, nor Job, so far as the 
history of the Bible can be credited in probable things, 
were owners of land.” ‘Their prosperity consisted in 
flocks and herds ranging over the unfenced country- 
side. Man did not make the earth, and though he had 
perforce to occupy it, “he had no right to locate as his 
property any part of it.” The creator of the planet did 
not “open a land office, from whence the first title 
deeds should issue.” 

But cultivation of the earth is necessary for the sup- 
port of a dense population, and in cultivating it im- 
provements are made which must be regarded as the 
property of those who make them. The idea of landed 
property arose because the improvements were im- 
bedded in the land. “But it is nevertheless true: [says 
Paine} that it is the value of the improvement only, 
and not the earth itself, that is individual property.” 
Although the general right to the land became con- 
founded with the particular right to the improvements, 
the two rights are, and must remain, distinct. Speak- 
ing with admirable impartiality, Paine says: ‘Whilst 
therefore, I advocate the right, and interest myself in 
the hard case of all those who have been thrown out 
of their natural inheritance by the introduction of the 
system of landed property, I equally defend the right 
of the possessor to the part which is his.” The pres- 
ent owners he found blameworthy only in so far as 
they joined in the crime of opposing justice. 

In seeking a practical means of reinstating the dis- 
inherited without despoiling the landowners, he ap- 
plied the idea of the impdt unique. “Every proprietor 
of cultivated land [he says, anticipating Henry George] 
owes the community a ground rent for the 
land which he holds.” This rent should form the 
common fund, and remove the necessity of artificial 
expedients, exposed to hazard and uncertainty, by 
which Governments endeavour to support themselves. 
As the population increased under the security of in- 
telligent government the rent would rise in proportion, 
thereby offering an ideal income from which to meet 
the necessary expenses of the State. 
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In spite of a too-sanguine trust in the efficacy of 
liberal Constitutions, Paine was not blind to the dangers 
of Government. His conclusions regarding Church 
and State were not unlike those later arrived at by 
Professor Oppenheimer. It was the scheme of the 
Church, declared Paine, “to hold man in ignorance of 
the Creator,” as it was that of Government to keep 
him ignorant of his rights ; and these two systems were 
calculated for mutual support. Burke’s description of 
the House of Lords as “the great ground and pillar of 
security to the landed interest” drew fire from Paine, 
who noted that the chief use the Lords made of their 
power was to ward off taxes from themselves and 
throw the burden upon articles of general consumption, 
thus increasing the number and wretchedness of the 
poor. 

As a result of government for self, instead of self- 
government, the aristocracy “are not the farmers who 
work the land, and raise the produce, but are the mere 
consumers of the rent; and when compared with the 
active world are the drones, a seraglio of males,” who 
live for lazy enjoyment. The aristocracy according to 
Burke was the Corinthian capital of polished society. 
The base is still wanting, said Paine, “and whenever 
a nation chuse to act a Samson, not blind, but bold, 
down will go the temple of Dagon, the Lords and the 
Philistines.” 

The fundamental law which should prevent the des- 
potism of the many over the few would insist upon the 
equality of rights. In the Declaration of Rights which 
Paine and Condorcet drew up in Paris’ in 1793, para- 
graph 18 reads: “The right of property consists in 
every man’s being master in disposal, at his will, of his 
goods, capital, income, and industry’; and paragraph 
1g continues: “No kind of labour, commerce, or cul- 
ture, can be prohibited by anyone: he may make, sell, 
and transport every species of production.” Fair play 
and even-handed justice should secure the enjoyment 
of property and remove every motive for violence. 
The mistake lay in supposing that a change in the 
form of Government wouid prevent its agents from 
construing the fundamental law in such a manner as 
to perpetuate the old abuses. 

Paine was aware that many crimes are created by 
ill-advised laws, and was of opinion that the sum of 
necessary Government might be greatly reduced with 
good effect. Governments he regarded as necessary 
evils. If society is produced by our wants, he said, 
Government is the penalty of our wickedness. “The 
former promotes our happiness positively by uniting 
our affections, the latter negatively by restraining our 
vices. The one encourages intercourse, the other cre- 
ates distinctions.” Government is an evil that may be 
tolerable, but can easily become intolerable; “for when 
we are exposed to the same miseries by Government 
which we might expect in a country without Govern- 
ment, our calamity is heightened by reflecting that we 
furnish the means by which we suffer.” He observed 
that there were no established forms of Government 
in several of the American States during the first two 
years of the Revolutionary war, no new Governments 
having been set up to replace the old; yet during this 
interval, he asserts, “order and harmony were pre- 
served as inviolate as in any country in Europe.” 

He saw in commerce the real civilizing influence. “I 
have been an advocate for commerce [he says] because 
I am a friend to its effécts. It is a pacific system, 
operating to cordialize mankind, by rendering nations, 
as well as individuals, useful to each other.” He was 
not impressed by the preachers who urged men to be 
just without telling them how to define justice. For 
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him it meant first of all the equal right of all men _ 


voluntarily to serve one another. 


it is capable, it would extirpate the system of war, and 
produce a revolution in the uncivilized state of Gov- 
ernments.” Commerce, according to his excellent defini- 
tion, is an agency which promotes the civil intercourse 
of nations by an exchange of benefits. Trade is car- 
ried on by individuals, and if it is intended by nature 
that two should benefit by exchange, it follows that 
the happiness of all may be enlarged in the same way. 
We may infer such a purpose, he thought, from the 
distribution of the materials of manufactures and com- 
merce in various widely separated parts of the earth. 
Warned by experience that these desirable things can 
not be obtained as cheaply by violence as by commerce, 
unfettered trade appears to be the means of doing away 
with war. 

It is clear that every kind of destruction or em- 
barrassment serves to lessen the amount of commerce. 
“Tt matters but little [says Paine] in what part of the 
commercial world the reduction begins. Like blood, 
it can not be taken from any of the parts without being 
taken from the whole mass in circulation, and all par- 
take of the loss. When the ability of any nation to buy 
is destroyed, it equally involves the seller.” If the 
Government of England, he adds, were able to destroy 
the commerce of all other nations, she would most 
effectually ruin her own. If a conclusive proof of the 


soundness of this contention were needed, the late war’ 


provided it. 

Prosperity is reciprocal, as Paine undertook to show. 
It is possible for a nation to be the carrier for the 
world, but not the universal merchant; “she can not 
be the seller and the buyer of her own merchandise. 
The ability to buy must reside out of herself; and, 
therefore, the prosperity of any commercial nation is 
regulated by the prosperity of the rest.” 

This being the case, it is ridiculous to pretend that 
commerce needs the protection of navies. It needs no 
other protection, as Paine perceived, than the reciprocal 
interest which every nation feels in supporting it. It is 
held in a natural balance by the advantages which all 
concerned derive from it, and it is to their common 
advantage to do away with the restraints which Gov- 
ernments impose for ulterior purposes. A just system 
of land-tenure, relief from the crushing burden of arbi- 
trary taxation, freedom of commerce; all the conten- 
tions which formed the body of Paine’s belief on eco- 
nomic subjects, flowed from that fountain-head of 
economic thought—the school of the Phystocrats in 
France. 

FRANK W. GARRISON. 


GIOVANNI VERGA AND HIS WORK. 

HE died full of years not so long ago in the island that 
gave him birth. To the world at large his death had 
the transient interest of a brief note in the press; but to 
Italy, and to those who had learned to revere the man 
who created a new and vigorous literature in spite of 
the marsh grass of mystical effeminateness then thriving 
in the peninsula, it came as the not too melancholy closing 
of a fruitful autumn. Giovanni Verga had sown and 
harvested, and in his eightieth year he himself was ready 
for the Reaper. 

I remember seeing an old photograph of Verga in my 
grandfather’s album, a thumb-marked tome in which he, 
staunch liberal that he was, preserved an amateur history 
of all those who had been active in. the movement for 
Italy’s liberation. My grandfather would supplement my 
lessons in the little Sicilian school by exercises of his 


He believed that 
“if commerce were permitted to act to the full extent — 
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own, one of which was to have me read what he had 
written under the pictures of his idols. I can still see 
the inscription under Verga, in a beautifully-shaded hand: 
Giovanni Verga—Catanese—Carbonari della Montagna. 
I did not discover until much later what the mysterious 
words “Carbonari of the Mountain” meant. They fascin- 
‘ated me, and to this day they conjure up images of 
muscular, swarthy men, sooty and armed to the teeth, 
ambushed in the crannies of Sicilian hills awaiting their 
victims. They must have looked like the dark-haired big 
man of the picture whose eyes peered out like lights 
through a cavern. But I was mistaken in my childish 
fancy. “Carbonari della Montagna” was nothing more than 
the title of a passionately patriotic novel that Verga had 
written in his early twenties, perhaps as a sublimation of 
the ambitious work on Washington and the War of Inde- 
pendence that he had laid aside at the age of sixteen. 

Catanese may seem obscure to the uninitiated. With 
Sicilian insularism my grandfather had indicated that 
Giovanni Verga had been born in Catania, Sicily; a 
warning that no other town should seek to appropriate 
the genius. Verga came of the Spanish stock of Gonzalve 
de Vergas that settled in Sicily after the Sicilian Vespers, 
in the thirteenth century. It is not uncommon to find in 
the little island descendants of the remotest of races—the 
posterity of Arabs, Saracens, Normans, Frenchmen, 
Greeks, Carthaginians. Golden-haired children with eyes 
the colour of northern skies skip about the Sicilian fields 
in company with dark-skinned, almond-eyed youngsters 
whose crisp black hair is elsewhere imprisoned under the 
turban of the Turk. All the peoples of the world have 
left their blood, as well as their traditions, imperishably 
in the Mediterranean island. 

Toward the end of the eighteenth century the Vergas 
became liberal. They had always been renowned for their 
advanced views. One of Verga’s grandfathers had been 
the chief of the Carbonari before the union of Italy. 

Giovanni Verga was tutored by two priests, after his 
family met with financial reverses following the sacking 
of Catania by the Garibaldians. His lessons, as he wrote 
later, were a mixture of sentimentality and romanticism, 
side by side with Plutarch and the most abstruse philo- 
sophical problems. His inclination had always been to- 
ward poetry and literature. Don Antonio Torrisi and 
Don Antonio Abbate were the confidants and the sympa- 
thetic audience of his youthful exuberances, for both men 
at that period enjoyed a reputation for erudition and 
literary talent. They were, in a way, the sages-femmes 
of the budding writer. 

The common procedure with the Sicilian nobility is to 
educate its sons either for the Church or for a profession 
such as law, which latter is usually only a stepping-stone 
to diplomatic service. Young Giovanni’s studies were so 
arranged as to make it clear that he was to embrace law; 
but he had already espoused literature, so that the court 
he paid to the profession chosen for him was only desul- 
tory. Soon it became a contemptuous coldness, a coldness 
so revolting that he left Sicily and lived for four years 
in northern Italy. There his literary life began in earnest. 

In his early twenties the intense youth, fired with the 
passions of the many races that were in him, from the 
Mohammedan in his eyes to the warmth of Spain in his 
blood, sought expression for all his inward turmoil in 
reckless ventures. What he found did not suffice. Dis- 
satisfied with reality, he created for himself in his dream- 
life women such as had appealed to him in the romantic 
novels of the past. He saw sinful courtesans floating 
in an atmoshpere of acrid festivities and murderous splen- 
dour; he wove situations in which duels and tragedy 
formed a recurring pattern; and all of this he expressed 
in his writings. 


The first creation of this period is “La Peccatrice” 
(“The Sinner”), which Verga published at the age of 
twenty-six. It is the usual novel of the dream-nurtured 
youth suffering from the hopeless imaginary jadedness of 
late adolescence. He is attracted by the lures of an un- 
known woman whom he sees walking with her husband; 
the husband, of course, forming the barrier that will make 
her unattainable and, therefore, more desirable. He is con- 
sumed with love for her, and finally gives vent to his 
emotion in a play which the object of his passion sees 
enacted. She cedes to him, but no sooner does he gain 
gratification than his love ceases. No more self-revealing 
novel could have been written by the young sensualist. 

The next novel to follow was “Storia d’una Capinera,” 
the tale of a full-blooded, vibrant Sicilian girl who is shut 
up in a convent by her parents, and is devoured by love 
for the man whom her sister marries. In contrast to 
the first novel, the atmosphere is not Italian, but genuinely 
Sicilian, with an accuracy of depiction and a feeling for 
the truth that mark Verga’s later work. Again, as in 
the previous work, the novel is subjective, for in the 
plaints of the nun we hear the author weeping for himself 
and his unsatisfied yearnings. “Eva” came two years later, 
It is a strong, well-drawn. novelette, revealing the psycho: 
logical insight which the author employs to great advan- 
tage in his peasant tales. With the appearance of “Tigre 
Reale’ and “Eros,” Verga’s voicing of his repression 
reached the culminating point. In “Eros” a passion- 
fraught man flits from woman to woman for love, and its 
concomitant, suffering. Verga was exhausted. In the 
midst of this feverish period he produced a collection of 
Sicilian novelle, short-stories that mark the beginning of a 
new school in Italian letters, the school of Verism. 

It was a little thing, in this life so governed by accident, 
that transformed Verga the subjective sensualist into the 
Verist, the objective painter of life. By the merest chance 
a rude log-book fell into his hands. He read it through 
earnestly. It was an almost illiterate narrative of the 
adventures of a little skiff, written with a meagreness of 
words in the rough yet hardy manner of truth. That 
is what Verga wanted—truth; not the vain figments of 
a sickly imagination. He.set about sketching strong but 
sparingly-limned pictures of primitive Sicilian souls in 
a style at once sober and eloquent. His sentences were 


sharp-edged and precise, sparing in words but increasingly- 


strong in effect. He interpreted all the severity of nature 
herself. His “Vita dei Campi’ was an achievement in 
more ways than one. In the stories of “Jeli il Pastore,” 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” “La Lupa,” and “Rosso Malpelo” 
his characters, though they have prototypes in reality, are: 
no more akin to their origin than the creations of an 
Angelo are related to the stone from which they are cut. 
They are often embodied centralized ideas, differing from, 
the types of the allegory in having only too tangible a phy- 
sical source. On the whole his people are impulsive, ele-. 
mental creations, a race of frustrated giants without 
repressions or inhibitions, causing tragedy not through, 
circumstance but by the forces within them. With all the 
brutality of his candour, and the boldness of his insight: 
into the lowest depths of the crude peasant’s breast, Verga 
does not forget to include his simplicity and the supreme. 
lyricism of his soul. In “Jeli il Pastore” the description 
of the early life of the shepherd in the fields may be com- 
pared to nothing so well perhaps as to Debussy’s “Le Petit: 
Pasteur.” They both create the same thrill, the one in: 
the poetry of language, the other in the wonder of tone.. 

Thus far, however, Verga had not depicted Sicilians. 
as they were, but as he thought they were. It is in his. 
novel “I Malavoglia” that Verga is truly objective, in the- 
sense that he gives life as it is, not photographically, but- 
coloured by the spectrum of his sympathy. Old ’Ntoni; 
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lives in his house by the medlar-tree, the patriarch of 
a family consisting of his son, his daughter-in-law and 
five grandchildren. He wishes to provide a future for 
his charges. He buys a cargo of lupins for his little ship 
with money borrowed from the usurer, and sends it out 
toward a distant port under his son. The ship sinks and 
the son is drowned. Then follows a bitter struggle to 
pay back the debt and preserve the honour of the family. 
The two older children aid the patriarch, but after many 
adversities the usurer orders the old homestead to be 
seized. With Sicilian chivalry the Malavoglia leave it of 
their own accord. Disasters follow, one close upon the 
heels of the other. One of the granddaughters is seduced, 
while a grandson is imprisoned for contrabanding; the 
mother dies. ’Ntoni himself also dies in the hospital. 
Undaunted, the last two grandchildren remain to retrieve 
the family honour. The homestead is bought back. Again 
the Malavoglia dwell in the house by the medlar-tree. 

“Mastro-Don Gesualdo,” * which appeared shortly after 
the pessimistic ““Novelle Rusticane,” a series of studies of 
famine and disease in the malarial regions, is less rude but 
more striking than “I Malavoglia.” It depicts with the 
stern simplicity that marks all of Verga’s later work the 
complacent life of a little Sicilian town, with its super- 
annuated nobility, its bourgeoisie and all its petty honour- 
ables. It is as living as life itself. 

There were two distinct phases in Verga’s work. In 
youth he was the questioning subjectivist, like D’Annun- 
zio and Fogazzaro, voicing his plaints and desires through 
his characters. In manhood he was the objective writer, 
the Verist, expressing not himself, but his characters that 
attained a reality as vivid as his own. With the writing 
of his novelle he protested against the penumbra of sensual 
mysticism that was befogging the minds of his contempo- 
raries. Young Italy, vigorous, intrepid and healthy-minded, 
vindicated him, and abandoning the pedestal of the sub- 
jectivists flocked to Verga, the unknown, and chose him 
as their master. To-day Papini and Pirandello still speak 
of Verga with reverence and affection, while in the work 
of the worthiest modern Italian writers may be traced the 
qualities that Verga demonstrated as essential to art: 
truth, simplicity and sincerity. 

F. Vinci Roman. 


AN UP-STATE ANTHOLOGY. 
VI. 


At the very centre of the village, where the main roads 
cross, there stands a house that has been for years 
untenanted, and is now disintegrating raggedly and 
unevenly, as a snow-bank does in spring. The roof is 
green with moss, the shutters sag back from broken win- 
dows, one end of the porch has been carried down by 
a falling tree, and now. the willows are crowding in from 
above, and the weeds from below, to complete the work 
already well begun. It is only recently that I have 
learned why the house was abandoned years ago to wind 
and weather, and I am sure that the village does not under- 
stand even yet the extraordinary story of Jonathan Wil- 
kins and his son, Young John. 

With his tenant-farms and his mortgages and his general 
store, old Jonathan Wilkins had known how to make his 
talents multiply, but his son had not taken after him— 
not at first. Apparently the boy had no use for the hard 
work or the hard religion of his father; he was always 
talking about travelling off somewhere to study, but when 
his father told him to go ahead, and not to come back 
when he got hungry, looking for the fatted calf, he 
decided to stay where he belonged. After that he didn’t 
have much to say to anybody in the way of conversation— 


1“Mastro-Don Gesualdo.” Giovanni Verga, Translated by D. H, 
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not much more than his father. He just tended to busi- 
ness, as hard as nails, and people said that nobody but — 


Old Jonathan would have been safe with Young John for 
a partner. Both of them tended to business and laid up 
money, and lived in one corner of the big house at the 
crossroads, with an old woman to cook and wash up. 
One thing Young John wouldn’t stand for; he wouldn’t 
go to church; but the old man didn’t seem to mind that 
much; he went by himself. 

Well, Old Jonathan fell ill one day, and pretty soon. 
after that he died. At the funeral, Young John was as 
sour as ever, and his trunk went out of the house an 
hour behind the coffin. It was a good while before any- 
body heard from him, and then he wrote back to sell 
the farms and the store. ; 

That was the end of it, and people kept wondering what 
he was going to do with the house that he was born 
and raised in. They kept on wondering, and after a while 
one of them wrote and asked him to name his price. 
Nothing happened, and by and by my next-door neigh- 
bour tried his hand. He told Young John all about 
how the place had run down, and then he offered to 
buy it for good money, spot cash; but the letter came 
back with a scrawl across the bottom: “Let it rot. I 
want it to rot. John Wilkins.” 

“What’s the matter with him?” asked my neighbour, as 
he showed me the letter. “If he doesn’t want the old 
place, why doesn’t he sell it?’ I can’t figure him out.” 
And I agreed that the ways of some people are down- 
tight queer. Gi DeeRs 


THE THEATRE. 


LUGNE-POEFS DOUBLE IMPORTANCE. 


Lucn&-PoE has to his credit an achievement outrank- 
ing that of. anyone ‘else in the same field in France. 
‘He founded an experimental or art-theatre in 1893, 
and has maintained this theatre in continuous experi- 
mental activity up to the present day. The adminis- 
tration of Lugné-Poé’s Maison de I’Geuvre is well 
organized. Single seats are not sold at the box-office. 
It is a subscription-theatre with an imposing list of 
founders; and it commands also some support from 
the Government. Its financial status is thus secured. 
The publicity, though not as well distributed as that 
of the Vieux Colombier, is of an intelligent and com- 
pelling sort. The programmes contain even more than 
the usual amount of information to be found in the 
always useful European programme. Then there is 
the Bulletin published by the Cfuvre, a collection of 


‘articles about the theatre in France and elsewhere, 


with reproductions of stage- and costume-designs, por- 
traits and caricatures. 

In his thirty years as director of the Théatre de 
V?Giuvre Lugné-Poé, beginning with the premiére of 
“Pelléas et Mélisande” in 1893, has continued to 
bring out new French authors in Paris and elsewhere. 
In the early years it was Maeterlinck or Bataille whom 
he brought before the public. Now it is Crommelynck 
or Sarment. Paul Claudel, Romain Coolus, André 
Gide, Alfred Jarry, Francis Jammes, Romain Rol- 
land and many others are on the list. Thus Lugné- 


Poé’s theatre, though very different in character and — 
purpose from Antoine’s Théatre Libre, stepped into 


the breach left vacant by that financially unfortunate 
institution, filling the need for a laboratory where 
French authors, yet unknown, might try out their work 
in actual production. 

Jean Sarment is one of the youthful figures brought 
into prominence by this laboratory-method at the 
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_CE£uvre; and though his subsequent legal difficulties 
with Lugné-Poé indicate that the latter was not finan- 
cially disinterested in entering into a contract to con- 
trol Sarment’s plays, yet we owe something to the 
director of the CEuvre for having recognized their 
value and produced them in the first place. Sarment’s 
play, “La Couronne de Carton,” won the Hervieu prize 
in 1920. It is a study of youth—sensitive and erratic, 
swinging from despair to assumed cynicism, and 
settling into real cynicism at the end. The author 
plays the central role himself with such extraordinary 
power of projection as to intensify its force and miti- 
gate its chief weakness: it marks time in some of the 
scenes. ‘“Pécheur d’Ombres” was a second and better 
play by the same writer, produced shortly afterwards 
at the Géuvre. It is an even more melancholy study 
of youth, running into deep depressions and black 
despairs, even into mental aberration. Beside the cen- 
tral figure there are other valuable characterizations. 
The former was again played by the author with an 
intellectual grasp of the mental processes of youth 
remarkable in so young a man. 

The last word in youthful play-writing has been 
proclaimed at the Ciuvre in the last two years with 
the presentation of the plays of Jacques Natanson. 
Natanson’s “L’Age Heureux” and “L’Enfant Truqué” 
are studies of the premature and superficial sophistica- 
tion of the day, somewhat analogous to the flapper- 
and-philosopher literature which has appeared recently 
in America. The note of exaggerated modernism in 
these plays was emphasized in settings, costumes, 
musical accompaniment, even in the youth of the ma- 
jority of the members of the casts. Natanson has a 
particular gift for real theatre dialogue, a cleverness 
in presenting situations which makes him more like the 
mature writer for the stage than the youthful prodigy 
of twenty-one. His output is rapid, too, and his name 
is already known in other Paris theatres. A new 
French play of a totally different sort, which has 
attracted wide notice, saw its premiére also at Lugné- 
Poé’s theatre. Emile Mazaud’s “Dardamelle,” a series 
of variations upon the theme of the Cocu, is very much 
in the classic manner; in fact, its presentation was as 
much a characteristic celebration of the Moliére ter- 
centenary as was the production of actual Moliére 
plays. It is thoroughly. French in the handling of a 
favourite French theme, with plenty of wit and fantasy, 
and a sound underlying philosophy. The young Bel- 
gian playwright, Fernand Crommelynck, also a dis- 
covery of Lugné-Poé, is the author of a play upon 
the same general theme, in this case a sort of macabre 
farce, a combination of terrible grotesquerie with an 
intensely naturalistic study of madness. Cromme- 
lynck’s play antedated Mazaud’s at the CLuvre and 
has since been either produced or interdicted in most 
of the countries of Europe. It is one of Lugné-Poé’s 
most impressive productions, and his own portrayal 
of the “Cocu Magnifique” is one of his biggest achieve- 
ments in acting. 

Recently Lugné-Poé revived Alfred Jarry’s “Ubu 
Roi” at the GEuvre. This wild farcical extravaganza, 
written by Jarry at the age of fifteen, was originally 
produced at the same theatre in 1896. Gradually a 
great literary tradition had grown up around it. It 
became the fashion to hail it as a work of universal 
symbolic significance; people compared the author to 
Boccaccio, Rabelais and Shakespeare, and paid vast 
sums for the few remaining copies of the play. Not 
long ago it was reprinted, but it did not stand the 
test of wider circulation and wider discussion. The 
revival at the CEuvre seems to have put the finishing 
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touch to the destruction of a myth which could not 
bear too close a scrutiny. The farce is gloriously mad, 
but there seems to be no reason for regarding it as 
epoch-making in literary or theatrical history. Lugné- 
Poé’s revival had the negative and possibly uninten- 
tional merit of pointing this out. As a production 
it presented an interesting variation of Marinetti’s 
compenetration-scheme—the use, above the stage 
proper, of a platform upon which appear huge figures 
in pasteboard, and actors carrying on a pantomime 
totally detached from the action on the stage below. 
Aside from the presentation of new French plays, 
Lugné-Poé has another important role in the French 
theatre. He has introduced a great number of signifi- 
cant foreign playwrights to the French public. Of 
Ibsen (introduced originally, of course, by Antoine) 
he has built up a complete repertoire; for Strindberg 
he is gradually doing the same. Foreign actors too 
have made their first contact with the Paris stage 
through the Théatre de I’CEuvre, among them Eleanora 
Duse, Isadora Duncan, Giovanni Grasso and Erméte 
Zacconi. In the foreign repertoire, with a range typified 
by the names of Oscar Wilde, D’Annunzio, Gorky, 
Hauptmann, we find also Shaw and Synge. “The 
Doctor’s Dilemma” and “The Playboy of the Western 
World” were both presented not long since by Lugné- 
Poé. Neither of these is specially adapted to transla- 
tion or presentation before a foreign audience. Synge’s 
play loses the haunting quality of the Irish peasant 
speech ; Shaw’s loses that racy vocabulary which drives 
home half of his conclusions. But the fantastic farce- 
elements of “The Playboy” were presented with 
imaginative zest; and the pure satire of “The Doctor’s 
Dilemma” carried very well. One of the latest revela- 
tions at the Cfuvre is the work of a Sicilian play- 
wright, Rosso di San Secondo. His “Passions de 
Fantoches,” while too full of hysterical emotionalism 


and sudden seizures of madness to be really legitimate 


stage-material, yet has the distinction of an expository 
act which accomplishes its purpose quite definitely 
while sustaining an intensity seldom found in such 
explanatory scenes, The trick is turned by having the 
characters spend the entire first act in a telegraph- 
office, trying vainly to clarify their respective situations 
sufficiehtly to formulate the messages which they have 
come there to send. 

The Strindberg plays are particularly well done at 
the CEuvre. “The Father” is given a penetrating in- 
terpretation, the revelation of physical discordance in 
the two principal characters logically explaining their 
spiritual conflict. ‘The Dance of Death” is even more 
keenly a realization of the Strindberg atmosphere. A 
narrow stage-space between black walls, blatantly com- 
monplace stage-properties, the regular recurrent flare 
of a revolving light, the sound of the unchanging sea, 
convey the terrible monotony and frightful boredom 
of the lives caught in the mechanical routine of the 
action. If the emphasis on the physically revolting 
phases of the situation seems too strong, it is doubt- 
less to be attributed to the dramatic necessity of 
heightening all the outward activity in a play which 
is the very apotheosis of mental stagnation. 

The staging of plays at the CEuvre is not as consist- 
ently good as we should expect from the standard of 
the repertoire. Though occasionally very advanced, 
and again displaying a harmonious realism, it is not 
to be counted on, sometimes revealing a jumble of 


‘methods and always handicapped by a small and badly 


equipped stage. The acting, on the other hand, is 
superior to that found in the usual experimental the- 
atre. Lugné-Poé himself is a distinguished actor of 
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exact technique and authoritative stage-presence; and 
actors of the calibre of René Fauchois, Suzanne Des- 
pres, France Ellys and Eve Francis appear often on his 
stage. And if in matters of visual presentation the 
(Euvre lags behind some of its contemporaries, we 
must remember that Lugné-Poé is a firm believer in 
producing a play badly rather than never producing 
it at all. I am not sure that I subscribe to this credo 
But Lugné-Poé has remained loyal to it through thirty 
years of production—and perhaps that is why he is 
still financially able to produce. 
FLORENCE GILLIAM, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN FRANCE, 


Sirs: I have been for so long in such remote parts of France 
that your issue of 5 September has just reached me; but even 
at this late day I should like to counter on Mr. MacDonald’s 
article, “The New Womanhood of France,” with a few obser- 
vations of my own, Is Mr. MacDonald an American? Amer- 
icans are peculiarly unfitted to estimate the position of French 
women, for ... their basis of comparison and judgment is 
necessarily American womanhood, ,. . 

Americans ... labour under the delusion that America is 
woman’s Paradise; ... but it is not true. True it is that 
American women go to college; they have the suffrage, choose 
their own husbands, hold down jobs, demand and receive ex- 
traordinary tribute (unmarried) from their fathers, (married) 
from their husbands; but curiously enough, with all their free- 
doms, they are the most restless, the most seeking, the most 
unsatisfied and unfulfilled women in the world; and a tour of 
innumerable women’s clubs of the country, for him who has 
an understanding eye, constitutes an adequate proof of this 
statement. What American women lack from their men, 
whether they know it or not, is the kind of love and under- 


standing which renders French women, as your author naively , 


remarks, “strangely contented.” . In addition to which, French 
women discharge their full duty to society; they do their work 
efficiently and gracefully, never dreaming that there are 
millions of women who regard women’s work, specifically, as 
an indication of inequality, as a matter for protest or pity. 

‘As far as marriage is concerned, it is hard for us as Anglo- 
Saxons to divest ourselves of our incurable romanticism about 
sex, and to admit that the success of the arrangement depends 
yery largely on dollars and cents. Marriage in France 
remains to-day, and will probably remain for a long time ‘to 
come, a matter of arrangement. But French parents are not 
monsters; the happiness and well-being of their children is 
their first consideration; and if the system of arranged mar- 
riages bears hardly on the young woman, it bears hardly on 
the young man too; and where the marriage is not a romantic 
success, French society tacitly accords to the wife the same 
extra-marital freedom which it accords to the husband. Here, 
it seems to me, lies the acid test of the equality of the sexes. 
One can not have lived in France either before the war or 
since, one can not have been familiar with French literature or, 
better still, with French popular songs and blaguwes, without 
recognizing the force of this truth. This is not to say that 
there are no hopelessly unhappy marriages in France, no 
wretched and exploited wives; the good men and women of 
the petite bourgeoisie protest strenuously that Pamant n’est pas 
admis ; but to speak of “the submission of women as pervasive, 
compelling and sanctified” in France, in France of all 
countries, is to ignore the obviously feminine character of the 
whole of French civilization, the omnipresent force of women, 
whether direct or indirect, in the home, the church, in business, 
in politics, in art and in letters, whether in peace or in war. 

What if, on the statute books, the husband has the right to 
the control of the wife’s dot? In America the husband has 
the legal right to his wife’s earnings. But it is a truism to 
say that the daily practice of people in these matters is in- 
finitely kinder and more humane than the statutes would 
indicate, i 

It seems so perverse and blind to construe “the insistence 
on marriage as the one aim of a woman’s existence” as an 
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evidence of her subjection. It can not be repeated too often 
that marriage is the one aim of existence to the vast majority — 
of women, and that it always will be. The exceptional — 
woman, although she unquestionably makes a niche for her- 
self with less difficulty than she did in bygone times, always 


has and always will be a law unto herself, no matter what 


the marriage-customs of her time and country. But if mar- 
riage, home, husband and children constitute the goal of the 
vast majority of women, why not use every device of educa- : 
tion and social training to prepare and perfect women to- 
wards this end? Why cavil at it; why deprecate it? Surely — 
the goal is not unworthy. 4 

Mr. MacDonald says that the women of “the aristocracy and — 
the upper bourgeoisie, with a few praiseworthy exceptions, } 
who gave themselves to ‘war-work, have gone back to the 


traditional servitude,” but that the women of a new middle ~ 


and working class have added unto themselves jobs, bank- — 
accounts, clubs and lecture-courses, and that perhaps in a 
century or so they may have the suffrage; “but that there is — 
in France a woman’s view as distinguished from the man’s — 


view of public issues can hardly be said, for it is one of the 


characteristics of French emancipated women that they incline 


everywhere to act with men rather than separately”; and he © 


adds with consummate innocence, “doubtless, in part at least, 
because they do not vote.” French women know, as American 
women will soon know, that voting is little short of tosh. 


French women act with their men because they think and 


feel with their men, for the excellent reason that for centuries 
there has been more real understanding of women, more real 


love and camaraderie, and a deeper partnership with women 


in France than anywhere else, perhaps, in the whole world. 
Therefore, the new womanhood in France, although it will 
unquestionably count a larger number of factory-workers, 
stenographers, business and professional women than it has 
in the unindustrialized past, will differ very slightly from the 
old because it will remain essentially womanhood. I am, etc., 


Paris. ESTELLE LANGNER. 
**POETRY AND PESSIMISM.?’’ 
Sirs: One re-reads Mr. Theodore Maynard’s able article 


“Poetry and Pessimism,” in the Freeman for 3 October, with iS 


increasing dissent. In spite of a fervent mysticism that rises at 
times, one must admit, to almost poetic heights, Mr. Maynard’s 
thesis rests upon a number of assumptions essentially pedantic 
in nature and such that no poet, not even of Mr. Maynard’s 
beloved seventeenth century, could countenance. 

The first assumption, which need not be stressed, is that 
there is such a thing as pessimism. In other words, Mr. 
Maynard evidently believes that there are only two ways 
of looking at life, instead of a whole lot of ways. It would 
be just as fruitful, one might say, to describe the earth as 
a body possessing a light and a dark side. 

But allowing Mr. Maynard’s term to stand, and even 
allowing that “Joy is what the present age conspicuously 
lacks,” and that “there are not—neither can there be—any 
poets of pessimism,” it is another matter to prove that 
“incompleteness is the main disease of so much modern 
writing” by a handful of lines, never meant by their authors 
to stand alone, torn from their context and set down upon 
the page at random. In spite of venerable and scholarly 
precedent, this subterfuge of partial quotation can prove 
nothing. By the same method one could show that the 
seventeenth century was morbid, depraved, incoherent, what 
you will; but it would not mean anything. Miss Millay, 
with whom no sensitive critic could associate “the common 
pose of insincere cynicism,’ probably fares worst at our 
writer’s hands, both as to incompleteness of quotation and 
misinterpretation. Certain it is that Miss Millay could re- 
tort upon Mr. Maynard, were she not too proud, that she 
has learned just as little from books as Mr. Maynard ever 
learned from life. 

Although he has hedged the point with great astuteness, 
it seems clear that the writer believes that modern poetry — 
has forgotten how to minister to the happiness of mankind, — 
and that we would do well to look to the poetry of our 
ancestors for models in this respect. One admires these a 
ex-cathedra judgments, One even envies Mr. Maynard his 
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superb assurance. But in the end one wonders whether his 
authority has been won in dusty apprenticeship to the art 
he so esteems, or in merely reading “books about books that 
other men have written”? It makes a difference. I am, etc., 


Columbus, Ohio. BERNARD RAYMUND. 


BOOKS. 


THE TWO KINDS OF HUMAN BEINGS. 


To all of us there comes at certain moments of life a 
poignant sense of the futility, nay the sheer impossi- 
bility, of explaining our inmost self to some friend of 
long standing. He is ready to receive our confidence, 
his smile of welcome is unforced, but no sooner have 
we begun to throw out an invisible bridge of under- 
standing than we shrink back from the heavy labour, 
knowing in the twinkling of an eye that here at least 
is an abyss that will never be spanned. It may be 
that he knows our every conscious thought, yet there is 
something that he is profoundly unaware of, some 
code of irrational love and delicate aversion to which 
he has not the key. 
world of conscious motivation “misunderstandings” 
are a necessity. They ease the tension between dis- 
cordant spirits, and they warn us. Life would be too 
terrible if we allowed ourselves to be guided by our 
intuitive understandings, The camouflage of behaviour 
is essential. We can not afford to recognize too clearly 
that there are warring battalions of personality and 
silent freemasonries of temperament, for the art of 
behaviour is no citadel built about the integrity of an 
ego. If we were honest, if we were utterly true to 
the law of our ego, loving and hating consciously 
where we love and hate unconsciously, culture would 
lapse at once and we should all be freezing in the 
rigours of the elemental. There are spirits which brook 
no compromise, no deceit. The world counts them 
insane. 

In attacking the problem of personality in its most 
intimate and final sense, the psychoanalyst Dr. Jung’ 
dispenses with all preliminary canters. In a book of 
upwards of six hundred pages he is really concerned 
with but a single theme, the demonstration of the exis- 
tence and the essential stability of two radically dis- 
tinct types of personality or, as he would prefer to 
say, of two distinct psychic attitudes—the extraverted 
and the introverted types. No attempt is made to 
define “character,” that ethically-toned facet or re- 
making of personality with which society has its semi- 
official concern; no physiological basis is sought or 
suggested for the psychic manifestations; there is 
little or no attempt to balance the influence of the 
social environment against the congenital slant of the 
ego; nor are we really shown how the ego sets to work 
to carry out or subvent the law which nature has given 
it from the moment of its first awakening. We have 
here no busy, underground laboratory of analysis in 
the manner of a Freudian dream-book or psycho- 
pathology. The book is almost defiantly bare of case- 
material, for the long and rather taxing sections on 
Tertullian v. Origen, nominalism v. realism, and the 
Prometheus and Epimetheus of the Swiss poet Carl 
Spitteler are hardly case-material in the true sense of 
the word. They are abstract and somewhat mystical 
exemplifications of Dr. Jung’s opposed types. Nor 
do the discussions of Schiller’s “naive” and “senti- 
mental’? attitudes, of Nietzsche’s Apollonians and 
Dionysians, of Jordan’s “more impassioned” and “less 
impassioned” types, of the two contrasted esthetic 


1“Psychological. Types, or the Psychology of Individuation.” C. G. 
Jung. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. $7.50. 


| philosophies, and of Ostwald’s “classical” and 


Indeed, in the rough-and-ready | 


processes of abstraction and “feeling-in,” of James’s 
“tender-minded” and “tough-minded” philosophers and 
“To- 
mantic” types of scientist do much more than prepare 
the way for his own antithesis, ‘Psychological Types” 
is like a Greek temple built on the simplest of lines, 
yet needing space and iteration to give its formula a 
hold on the eye and on the understanding. It is not 
until the tenth chapter is reached that we get an ex- 


| plicit description of the types, that is, of the pure 
| types, for Dr. Jung seems disposed to admit that his 


somewhat rigid formulations do not generally apply 
without qualification. The succeeding chapter, which 
is the last, is devoted to a series of definitions of the 
concepts peculiar to Dr. Jung’s psychology. Many of 
these concepts, needless to say, form no part of Dr. 
Watson’s psychological armoury. 

Not until the last page is turned back does one fully 
realize how extraordinary a work one has been read- 
ing. It is often dry, it is sometimes impossible 
to follow, and it is never very closely reasoned, for 
Dr. Jung accepts intuitively as given, as elementary, 
concepts and psychological functions which others can 
get at only by the most painful of syntheses, if in- 
deed they can find a way to some of them at all. But 
it is a fascinating book. Its one idea is like the in- 
tense stare of a man who has found something, and 
this something a little uncanny. Some of us are 
extraverts or tend to be so, and others of us are intro- 
verts or tend to be so: surely there is nothing strange 
or uncanny or new about this classification of person- 
alities. That some of us are interested in the acci- 
dents and particularities of the environment is a 
known fact; that others are more interested in general 
ideas and that they tend to turn inward, to reflect and 
introspect, is an equally well-known fact. Surely 
there are more basic distinctions than these; the emo- 
tional v. the intellectual type, for instance. But to 
reduce Dr. Jung’s antithesis to a mere difference in 
the relative emphasis of interest or in the habitual 
direction of attention is not to have fully grasped his 
meaning. It is not a mere question of interest at all. 

It is a question of the natural flow of the libido, to 
speak in the author’s terms. The ego finds itself lost 
in an overwhelmingly potent and complex environment. 
Convulsively it seeks to save itself, to establish a set 
of relations and a network of presumptions which en- 
able it to survive, to convince itself that it matters, to 
feel that it is ever victorious or about to become so. 
There are two ways of attaining this necessary under- 
standing between the helplessness of the ego and the 
surrounding insistence of things, and these ways may 
not be chosen, aside from secondary compensations 
which obscure but do not efface the underlying psy- 
chology. They are dictated by the inherited mechanics 
of the libido. Whether these inherited differences in 
the impulse to adjustment are but psychic reinterpre- 
tations or summings-up of comparatively simple differ- 
ences in the rhythmic form or intensity or rapidity or 
quality of nervous discharge, we do not at all know nor 
does it greatly matter. 

The extravert saves himself by surrendering to the 
enemy. He refuses to be cowed by the object, to 
shrink back into a warm privacy of the mind. If he 
looks within, he is met by the cold cheer of blank walls 
and an untenanted room. Involuntarily he turns back 
to the object and becomes oblivious of all but the 
environment, material and spiritual. With this en- 
vironment he identifies himself. To miss any of the 
substance or colour of the object is felt as a depriva- 
tion, for it is in the object that he realizes himself. 
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All abstraction is more or less of an effort, if not 
actually painful, for it means being thrown back on 
a world, a system of evaluations, which is not pre- 
pared to receive him. To the genuine introvert, the 
extravert presents a spectacle at once amusing and 
baffling. He finds him feeding ravenously on the 
husks of reality, and he is a little piqued to discover 
that while the personality that he is contemplating has 
no “Pou sto” from which to become conscious of it- 
self, it does nevertheless get about the universe in an 
alarmingly effective way. The introvert reflects that 
it pays to be naive. To the introvert the object has 
always a shade of the inimical, the irrelevant, the 
unwarranted. It is not necessarily uninteresting, but 
it needs to be taken with a grain of salt. The intro- 
vert has learned to adapt himself to reality by pruning 
it of its luxuriance, by seeing and by feeling no more 
in it than can be conveniently fitted into the richly 
chambered form of his ego. While he can not afford 
to ignore the object, he can translate or interpret it, 
minimize it, if need be, by some method of abstraction 
which takes most of the sting out of it, or he may 
entirely transfigure it. Where the extravert loses him- 
self in the object, the introvert makes it over in such 
wise as to master it in terms of his psyche, leaving 
much of its individual quality to fall by the wayside— 
unsensed or unfelt or otherwise unvalued. It is just 
because the extravert is ever greedy for experience 
that he tends to lose the power to become greatly influ- 
enced by slight or fleeting stimuli. He believes that 
the introvert makes a mountain of a molehill, a self- 
important wealth of a mere driblet of substance, while 
the latter is prepared to find that his extravert friend 
‘labours over a mountain of the chaff of experience to 
bring forth a poor mouse of reflection, insight or feel- 
ing. The extravert is always asking, “Where did he 
get it?” The introvert wonders, “What will he do 
with it?” 

It is easy to misunderstand the nature of these op- 
posed types. One must be studiously careful not to 
water Dr. Jung’s conception and dissolve it into cur- 
rent notions of successful and unsuccessful adjust- 
ment, of conduct right and wrong, of normal and 
relatively abnormal behaviour. Either type has its 
successes and its failures, its geniuses and its simple- 
tons. Each has its characteristic pathology. But of 
one thing we may be certain. Neither type in its 
purity can do full justice to the other. The introvert 
can never wholly comprehend the extravert because 
he can not resign himself to what he inevitably feels 
to be a vicarious existence. To him the extravert must 
ever seem a little superficial, a chronic vagrant from 
the spirit’s home. Nor can the extravert wholly con- 
vince himself that behind: the introvert’s reserve and 
apparent impoverishment of interest there may lie the 
greatest wealth of subjective experience, and such sub- 
tlety of feeling as he may hardly parallel in his own 
external responses. This lack of mutual comprehen- 
sion may lead to an undercurrent of hostility, or it may 
fire the fancy and result in strange hero-worships and 
infatuations. 

Those who have read Dr. Jung’s “Collected Papers 
on Analytical Psychology” may remember that in an 
earlier tentative classification of types he was disposed 
to identify the introverted with the thinking, the extra- 
verted with the feeling type. These very dubious 
identifications have now been abandoned. Dr. Jung 
is perfectly clear, and the reader will be with him, 
about the independence of a classification based on 
general attitude (extravert and introvert types) and 
one based on the specific functioning of the psyche. 
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Whether Dr. Jung’s theory of the existence of four 4 
distinct functional types of personality is correct it 
would be difficult to say. It may be that a given per- — 


sonality tends to find its way in the world chiefly by 
aid of the intellect, of emotion, of intuitive processes, 
or of sensation. It would be dangerous, however, to 
erect the eight neatly sundered types that result from 
a crossing of the two points of view into a psycho- 
logical dogma. We may be quite certain that such a 
classification is too scholastic to prove entirely sound 
and workable. It is not easy to see, for instance, why 
a primary concept like that of sensation is paired with 
something as derivative as reason; nor does “intuition” 
readily allow itself to be accepted as a fundamental 
type of psychic functioning. Possibly Dr. Jung’s vast 
clinical experience justifies his setting up these four 
functional types, but the evidence is not presented in 
his book. 

Why is there something uncanny, something dis- 
quieting, about the main thesis of “Psychological 
Types”? It is because once again we are deprived of 
the serenity of an absolute system of values. If the 
orientation of the extravert is as different from that 
of the introvert as Dr. Jung says it is, it is obviously 
vain to expect them to pledge loyalty to the same 
truths. Must we resign ourselves to a new relativity 
of the psyche and expect no more of psychology than 
that it render clear to us the ways of a particular kind 
of mental attitude? It is impossible to believe that the 
spirit of man will rest content with a schism. It is 
certain that orthodoxies will be proclaimed to the end 
of mortal time. 

EDWARD SAPIR. 


FATHER TABB. 


Tue author of “Father Tabb: a Study of His Life and 
Works”* was a pupil and friend of the poet-priest, and 
has had at command not only material sufficiently correct 
and intimate to afford a first-rate biography, but also a 
large number of hitherto unpublished poems, the inclusion 
of which justifies the volume. As a biography, the book’s 
one consistent virtue is its subject; for Mr. Litz’s tide 
of enthusiasm, however deep in its origin, strikes the 
flats of his style and scatters in a spray of facts. To 
render an abstract judgment concrete, one might quote, 
for comparison, the biographer’s report of a conversation 
with Father Tabb concerning his meeting with Lanier, and 
Father Tabb’s own version. Mr. Litz: “Thus I met 
Sidney Lanier. 
ill with fever, the distant notes of a flute reached my ears 
from the opposite side of the camp. I was entranced. 
I said to myself, ‘I must find that man.’ As soon as I 
got out of bed I commenced searching, with the result that 
I found the flutist in the poet Sidney Lanier.” And thus 
Father Tabb himself: “Late one evening I heard from 
our tent the clear sweet notes of a flute in the distance, 
and I was told that the player was a young man from 
Georgia who had just come among us. I forthwith 
hastened to find him out, and from that hour the flute of 
Sidney Lanier was our daily delight.’ Between those 
two. passages lies the ineffable gulf that separates the 
written word from literature. 

In this matter of style, one passes over the fact that 
Mr. Litz speaks of Shakespeare as the Immortal Bard 


of Avon and that he employs the word “unique” copiously E 
if not loosely, but one can not pass over the rhetorical 


questions with which he embellishes his text. Thus in a 


consideration of Father Tabb’s methods of work, our — 


1“Father Tabb. 
lected and Unpublished Poems.” 
Johns Hopkins Press. $2.50. 
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One day, while I was lying in my cot, — 
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author asks: “Did he find his inspiration in the mouse 
or the daisy in the fields and compose his songs behind 
the plow as he drove it thru [sic] the hard ground, like 
Robert Burns?” No, the reader replies; you have given 
us to understand that Father Tabb was a priest, not a 
farmer. “Or did he resort to laudanum and opium for 
such fantastic dream-creations as in their waking hours 
Coleridge and De Quincey and Poe evolved into poetry 
and poetic prose?” Well, no; not unless you have held 
something back from us. Questions of this kind, mere 
flourishes of extraneous knowledge, provoke the reader 
to sarcastic answers; one trembles for the fate of this 
volume once the naughty college students have it at their 
mercy behind the back of the negligent librarian. 

Nor is it merely the—shall we say—fragility of the 
style that mars this biography.. The whole is steeped in 
an atmosphere of the First Families of Virginia—a trifle 
provincial to those outside the charmed circle. Even 
in the passage devoted to the poet’s death occurs a refer- 
ence so flagrant, so laughable in its flagrancy, that one 
wonders at it, and reads again with wonder. “The Rev. 
Dr. Farrell, the college physician, called in Dr. Taylor, 
of Washington, whose family had always been on familiar 
terms with the Tabbs; and both recognized that the poet 
was beyond human aid. Dr. Taylor remarked, ‘He is 
going the way of all the Tabbs.’ Softening of the brain 
had set in.’ O God! O Montreal! Suppose he had not 
gone the way of all the Tabbs, but had died of smallpox! 
Even the Bourbons were liable to such delinquencies. 

The trouble with the whole biography is the trouble with 
nine-tenths of the biographies written to-day. We have 
all the facts, but none of the essence of the matter. The 
author has viewed his subject from various points, as a 
priest, as a friend, as a man, as a teacher, as an author; 
he has given a list of facts and of characteristics. Father 
Tabb was born in 1845, he suffered from ill-health, he 
had adventures on a blockade-runner during the Civil 
War, he was converted to the Catholic faith and taught 
English in St. Charles’s College for the rest of his life; 
he was whimsical, fond of children, capricious in his 
prejudices, faithful to his friends. Each fact, each trait, 
is reinforced with examples. In the chapter on Father 
Tabb as a friend we find a Who’s Who of his favourites, 
their accomplishments and pedigrees. But where is John 
Tabb? All this material is interesting and all true, but 
it has as much to do with the man as the garments he wore. 

There are in these pages only one or two brief flashes 
which disclose the spirit of the poet in all its littleness 
and grandeur. This was a lonely man, cut off from 
society in his youth by ill-health, and separated from his 
family by following after strange gods. It may be re- 
marked that he did not go the way of all the Tabbs in 
the matter of religion, and the Tabbs took umbrage. This 
was a man who went through the same inward battle 
that Cardinal Newman, weeping by the roadside in the 
grey English spring, knew for his own and fought to the 
end. All the intellectual pranks which Father Tabb loved, 
his swift changes of mood, his unreasonable quarrels with 
his friends, his occasional coarseness and sentimentality— 
these traits are but surface-colour, significant only as sym- 
bols of the mind beneath them. No wonder he reached 
out for friends and no wonder he quarrelled with them 
at times; he was groping his way spirtually as eventually he 
was to grope in the flesh. The darkness which descended 
upon him when, as an old man, he lost his eyesight, had no 
new terrors; he had experienced the hesitation, the un- 
certainty, before. Therefore, he scorned the aid offered 
him by over-zealous hands and went his ways almost 
blithely, as ready as ever to make an outrageous pun or 
turn some whimsey into verse. That intense love of life, 
never satisfied in the narrow bourne of his duties, flowed 
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out to the little things of the world, small flowers that 
drink the sun and children who play on the hill-side. Yet, 
like Emily Dickinson, but never with her perfect felicity, 
he could not regard anything by itself; no object was 
detached from the great web wherein its being carried out 
some portion of the scheme as a whole: 


In every seed the flower, 
In every drop of dew 

To reverence a cloistered star 
Within the distant blue; 


To wait the promise of the bow, 
Despite the cloud between, 

Is Faith—the fervid evidence 
Of loveliness unseen. 


That is a fine expression, in texture and idea. Just as 
typical of the man is the almost cynical epigram called 
“Submission” : 
Since to my smiting enemy 
Thou biddest me be meek, 
Lo, gladlier, my God, to Thee 
I turn the other cheek. 


That Father Tabb is present in Mr. Litz’s book as a 
living character may be ascribed to the hundred pages of 
uncollected and unpublished poems which are included. 
Here is no new revelation of the priest’s companionable 
disposition, but an increase in the material accessible to 
those who love his work. Much of it is worthy of love; 
in his better moments Father Tabb is the complete epi- 
grammatist; few, go beyond him in the field of miniature 
beauty. Much of it, too, shows the weaker side of the 
poet, the swift transition from gentle humour to silliness, 
from tenderness to sentimentality, from loveliness to 
prettiness. That the poet attempted few long compositions 
does him credit as a critic of his own work, for his nature 
was attuned to the delicate voices of the universe that 
princelier or grosser natures heed not or can not hear. 
He has earned that immortality which he so ardently 
dreamed of when he pored eagerly over the reviews that 
were sent him, for many of his poems are unforgettably 
of that class which we feel to be final expressions of 
truths whether great or small: vivid sparks struck out 
by Pegasus on earthly stones before he has taken his 
flight to the clouds. 

Ropert HILiyer. 


SWEDISH TALES. 


“Tuts volume,” says the editor of “Modern Swedish 
Masterpieces,” Mr. Charles Wharton Stork, “is, unless the 
translator has failed badly, a challenge to American liter- 
ary taste. It is not the book that is on trial but the 
reader.” That is true, as indeed it is of all books; but 
in this case the book also, it may be replied, is on trial, — 
and but for one great exception, the writers who appear 
in it do not come off very well. Verner von Heidenstam 
is a writer, one can perceive from the fragments of his 
work in this volume, almost of the first rank. He has 
hardly one glittering secondary quality, that kind of quality 
which is at present most prized of all; but the qualities he 
does possess are great, solid and incontestable. He is not 
unlike Hamsun in his naturalism and robust yet tender 
sentiment. He is economical, firm and statuesque; there 
is nothing fluid or uncertain in his figures and landscapes ; 
and when he sets a scene before us he does so with the 
tranquillity and lack of fuss that one finds in nature. 
It is a relief, in an age when writers variously bubble, 
whirl or coruscate, to find one who is calm; even where, 
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1 Modern Swedish Masterpieces.” 
Dutton & Co. 


lated by Charles Wharton Stork. New York: E. P. 
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as in some of the stories in this volume, he directs the 
storm. To a serenity such as this one is compelled to 
add a host of rare spiritual qualities before one can ex- 
plain it; and Verner yon Heidenstam gives one the sense, 
which only writers of immense power give, of having in 
reserve more than he has expressed, a sense of restraint 
and of natural rather than artistic discipline. He de- 
scribes scenes of horror, neither brooding over nor bluntly 
chronicling them. He maintains his detachment and his 
sensibility at the same time; and the result is a serenity 
in the grand tradition. He evokes at will scenes of 
ordinary life, of bloodshed and of pure romance; and in 
all of them his touch is firm. His portraits of Charles 
XII of Sweden and of Peter the Great are adequate 
to their subjects, full of psychological intuitions, but never 
losing themselves in nuance after nuance, and always 
presenting the outline of character unblurred. One has 
only to set his Peter against that of Merejkowsky to see 
how great he is, and what a gulf lies between a very 
talented man essaying art and a born artist enjoying the 
exercise of his powers. His approach to great figures is 
not unlike that of Tolstoy in “War and Peace”; that is, 
he renders at the same time the greatness and the humanity 
of his characters, and both, as it were, in one; the emo- 
tions, while remaining normal, corresponding in scale to the 
rank and power of the figures. In his Peter and Charles he 
shows us more, perhaps, of the king, and less of the man, 
than Tolstoy was accustomed to do—Tolstoy, a levelling 
and iconoclastic genius if ever there was one; but his 
king is a man, just as Tolstoy’s man was a king; and he 
is not any less true than Tolstoy in his portraits; he only 
draws them from a different angle. The four stories 
which Mr. Stork has selected are from the two. volumes of 
“The Charles Men”; and for those who have not read 
that work they by themselves make the volume worth 
perusing. It is strange that a writer so great and, for his 
time, of a temper so unspoiled and salutary, should not be 
better known in the English-speaking world. From the 
evidence provided in these stories one would say that 
there are only two greater writers living to-day: Knut 
Hamsun and Mr. Thomas Hardy. 

The other three novelists included in Mr. Stork’s an- 
thology are not of the same rank; they are hardly, indeed, 
to be taken seriously. It is difficult to make up one’s 
mind about Per Hallstrom. One of his stories, “The 
Falcon,” evokes very adroitly the cold and shining beauty 
of the North. It is subtle in the Northern way, that is, 
not by deep insight, but by a kind of second sight; and 
it is full of intuitions which are strange rather than deep. 
As a tour de force it is brilliant; and, judging from it, 
Hallstrém’s strength and danger lie in brilliance. In 
“The Falcon” the brilliance comes off; but in the author’s 
other story, “Out of the Dark” it fails lamentably. There 
is in it all the vulgarity, the woolliness and the constipa- 
tion of cosmopolitan art; and- it might have been written 
by any writer, without the will of God, in Germany, 
England or America. It is full of a subtlety which is 
very naive indeed; the telling, impossible subtlety of the 
writers of feuilletons. One would have, however, to see 
a great deal more of Hallstrém’s work to form any opinion 
of his talent. But the other two writers representing 
Sweden are not so difficult. There is little in Hjalmar 
Séderberg, called the Anatole France of Sweden, but a 
very pretty-gift for writing ironical stories with a sting in 
the tail that reminds one of O. Henry, and with nothing 
else except the easy flow of the story, and a tolerant, 
philosophical and likeable temperament. He is an O. 
Henry with intelligence and without vulgarity; and al- 
though we must be grateful for these variations, we can 
hardly. admit that on that account his stories have any- 
thing to do with literature. Sigrid Siwertz, the youngest 


only difference is that some writers shout more loudly 


of the group, is also the least interesting. He has the 
true, modern, flatulent style, the style which expends all — 
its brilliance in the attack on the theme, and does not 
get us in the vicinity of it until the very end, when we 
and the author are tired. ; 

The volume is interesting, in spite of a title which 
arouses impossible hopes. There are not many master- 
pieces in it; but there are four, the work of Verner von 
Heidenstam. Without him, the volume would give a gen- 
eral impression of mediocrity; but this mediocrity is 
interesting, for it is a mediocrity not peculiarly Swedish 
but at present universal. One begins to realize how gen- 
eralized are the schools and fashions of literature when _ 
one finds them as strong in Sweden as they are in London | 
and New York. Without Heidenstam this anthology 
would produce the effect of almost any anthology of short 
stories of any nation in the world to-day; for if all these 
were translated into a neutral language, and the names 
of places and men designated by letters of the alphabet, 
it would be a difficult task to discover to which people 
they belonged. The same mannerisms, the same spirit, 
even the same voices, are to be found in them all; the 


than others. There is one almost appalling consequence 
of this general cosmopolitanism in literature. In every- 
body’s desire to be new, and new in exactly the same way 
as everybody else, we have reached the stage when there 
is nothing new left for us in the literatures of other na- 
tions. The novelist in Stockholm tries to write as if he 
were in Paris or in New York; but how disconcerting 
that is for those who live in Paris and New York! The 
pursuit of fashions which enlivened the last decade and 
is beginning to bore this one, must, one feels, very soon 
now have an end. Verner von Heidenstam’s demonstra- 
tion of how much can be done with genius and artistic 
discipline, without bothering one’s head with contemporary 
modes; and Sigrid Siwertz’s demonstration of how little 
may be done when one uses every “discovery,” are mean- 
while edifying. The translation strikes one as excellent. 

Epwin Murr. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


Aut the important persons in Mr. Van Vechten’s new novel? 
have their backs scrubbed by a congenial attendant as the un- 
omitted feature of the bath. This is the hallmark—the water- 
mark, possibly—of their cultural eminence. The women are 
exquisitely perfumed and perfidious; the men excel in the 
manly arts of cocktail-shaking and money-spending; and yet 
they have the most beautiful minds, surrounded by objects 
of att and fed on all the latest books that Mr. Van Vechten 
can think of. They have souls, too, regular fin-de-1922 souls, 
which vibrate at the mention of Darius Milhaud, James Joyce, 
Rolls-Royce or the Ritz; and they move about in a narrative 
which the reader is requested not to regard as a novel but 
as “a cartoon for a stained-glass window.” Well, it is an 
urbane and a windy composition, no matter what its true 
classification may. be. It hovers over the seven arts like a 
butterfly, and lights on, none. It parades all tendencies with 
a knowing air. One can not accuse it of false values, for it 
has none, any. more than one can call it a true picture of any- 
thing—except negligees, toilet waters, brocades and Tiffany- 
trimmed interiors. lil 3 


Tue GREEK ANTHOLOGY will probably continue to, be trans- 
lated to the end of time; it is.a pity that we can not have it 
Englished once and, for: all, as Florio Englished Montaigne 
and Fitzgerald Omar Khayyam. But Mr. Wright’s version of 
the Anthology’ hardly fulfils the wish, though his rendering _ 
of the complete love-poems of the Palatine Anthology into 
light verse’ is very competently done. It is a little too jaunty; 


1“The Blind Bow-Boy.” Carl. Van Vechten, 


A. Knopf. $2.50. 
2"The Girdle of Aphrodite.” ‘The Complete Love-poems of the Palatine: 

apie A Translated by F. A. Wright with an Introduction. New 

York: E, P. Dutton & Company. $3.00. ok TS ae 
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one finds here and there almost a cockney accent; but about 
happy turns in translation, and there are many in the volume, 
one can not afford to be too critical. One has an active 
‘gratitude to Mr. Wright in noticing how completely he avoids 
the scholarly, conscientious touch, which, although bound to 
be fatal in a rendering of poetry at once so artificial and 
simple as this, is nevertheless, for the greater glory of learn- 
ing, often essayed. A great deal of ingenuity, a geniality of 
attack which broadens occasionally into joviality, an eye for 
the witty effect—all these Mr. Wright has; his defect is an 
insufficient respect for severity and beauty of form. One 
feels that in translating these poems he has, in an esthetic, 
not a moral, sense, rather uniformly lowered their mood. 


His rendering reads too much like vers de société, and too | 


little like poetry. But in translation one has to make a choice, 
and Mr. Wright has made one which suits admirably his tal- 
ents, and has produced something infinitely more satisfying 
than translations usually are. E, M. 


Mr. CLiutton-Brock has lassoed the ineffectual angel* in mid- 
air and brought him to earth somewhere between Matthew 
Arnold’s police-court and Francis Thompson’s tabernacle. 
This study of the poet’s life is dispassionate and brilliant. It 
is so far from the sentimental that the author might well have 
allowed himself a deal moré of sympathy and still have passed 
without suspicion of mawkishness; and if the brilliance of 
treatment sometimes becomes refreshingly cynical, it is not 
wholly free from occasional cheapness. Nevertheless, on the 
whole the volume is one of the most succinct and readable 
biographies of Shelley, not because the analysis of the man’s 
. character is always penetrating, but because, for the first time, 
the people who surrounded and influenced the poet are ap- 
praised with great generosity and candour; this robustness of 
treatment giving the central figure a lively human background 
to draw him out of the shadows of myth in which he is con- 
stantly threatening to disappear. The absurdity of many of 
Shelley’s escapades is not lost on Mr. Clutton-Brock. What 
is often made to seem pathetic or poetically eccentric here be- 
comes purely ludicrous—as it probably was. Yet the author 
emphasizes so insistently the comic elements in the case that 
we are led to question Shelley’s reputed la-k of humour. 
Surely he must in some of these instances have had his tongue 
in his cheek? Apparently to see “Shelley plain” was more an 
affair of laughter than of high inspiration. It must be ad- 
mitted that the biography gains in interest for this comic relief. 
The criticisms of the poems are excellent; Mr. Clutton-Brock 
treats them as if they were just off the press; he brings to 
them an unbiased judgment as ready to condemn as to praise. 
The truth of his adverse comment only serves to heighten the 
value of his appreciation. ReiS. 2H. 


Tue religious experience of John Humphrey Noyes’ 


began in 1831, the first year of the “Great Awakening,” a 
religious revival which was a wholesale expression of aspira- 
tions of the time that achieved permanence and dignity in 
some of the literature of New England Trancendentalism. 
Noyes was converted while he was studying law the year after 
his graduation from Dartmouth College. He entered imme- 
diately the Theological Seminary at Andover, but shortly 
femoved to the Yale Theological School. The licence to 
preach that he obtained from Yale was revoked because he 
was found guilty of the heresy of “perfectionism,” ie., the 
belief that perfection in Christian religious experience can be 
won and held in this life. Thereafter for a number of years 
Noyes wandered in New England and the Middle States preach- 
ing and developing his doctrines, suffering persecution and from 
persecutional mania, but making many converts. At last he 
persuaded a number of these to undertake with him an ex- 
periment in communistic life at Putney, Vermont, from which 
later developed the famous Oneida Community. This account 
of the experiences, leading to the establishment of the Oneida 
‘Community, carefully documented from letters and journals 
of John Noyes, gives a very vivid picture of the early-nine- 
teenth-century reaction from European deism as it took place 


in a logical, original and forceful mind that carried a light 
1“Shelley, the Man and the Poet.” A. Clutton-Brock. New York: 
. P. Dutton & Company. $3.00. 
2“The Religious Experience of John Humphrey Noyes, Founder of 
‘the Oneida Community.” Compiled and edited by George Walling- 
ford Noyes. New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


| ity, and let the author speak for himself. 


ballast of non-religious tradition. At Oneida Noyes prepated 
himself and his followers for an imminent millennium, All 
that survives of this preparation for welcoming on earth the 
kingdom of heaven is a prosperous stock company. The 
religious impulse that came to life in the “Great Awakening” 
of the ‘thirties disappeared in the ’seventies from the surface 
of American life; and where Noyes’s freshet of religious ex- 
perience went underground there now sits, characteristically 
enough, a pretty and smartly-gowned young bride admiring 
a large case of silver-plated knives, forks and spoons. 
Hone 


Miss ZoE Axtns has an indifference to the conventional 
structure of successful playmaking which is at once her bul- 
wark and her undoing. She never bends completely to the 
demands of her plots, and still she lacks the courage to flaunt 
them entirely. The result is something between pure comedy 
and pure literature. In the instance of “Déclassée,” the 
material has been kneaded into the pattern of a “star part,” 
and the printed pages, not having the contralto virtuosity of 
Ethel Barrymore, possess a minor strength. In “Daddy’s 
Gone A-Hunting,” however, the story is uppermost, and the 
contrast of temperaments is handled with fine dramatic in- 
sight. But again, in the comedy called “Greatness,” produc d 
in New York as “The Texas Nightingale,” temperaments are 
manipulated for their own sake, and not with any direct 
feeling for the values of the theatre. The young poet who 
discovers in Act I that “We’re all of us a bit odd, I expect” 
can only reiterate, in Act III, that “We are a bit odd—I sup- 
pose—the three of us,” and that is the precise measure of the 
dramatic advancement to which the reader has been invited. 
LB: 


Masters in English are familiar with the youthful device by 
which a lazy schoolboy pads out his four-to-five-page assign- 
ment by carefully recounting the plot, or by laboriously copy- 
ing out an article on the same subject in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. We submit that “Victor Hugo: His Work and 
Love”? by Lieut.-Col. Haggard, D.S.O., is an example of ex- 
actly that device strung out to 288 pages and selling at six 
dollars a copy. After telling us that Hugo was born in 1802 
at Besancon; that “he continued to write and publish one 
thing and another”; that “Les Misérables” was translated into 
ten different languages, together with some other novel and 
instructive facts, Colonel Haggard decides that the moment 
has come to put the brakes on his somewhat riotous original- 
Some eighty-five 
pages of. his task remain to be filled in somehow, and what 
better method than to fill them with the complete story of 
“Les Misérables’—a long book and bound to occupy a good 
deal of space. By that time Colonel Haggard is getting along 
quite nicely; at least half the book is done, and the remainder 
can be completed by doing exactly the same thing for “Notre- 
Dame,” and for three other novels. It is obvious that a certain 
type of culture-sprinter can be immensely benefited by Colo- 
nel Haggard’s method; it is for him that books like Colonel 
Haggard’s are written, and it would be idle to find fault with 
them on the ground that they are not criticism. All the 
same they might be written in English. In “Victor Hugo: 
His Work and Love,” Claude Frollo is invariably called 
Rollo, which causes in the untutored reader’s mind an inex- 
tricable confusion between “Notre-Dame” and the works of 
the late Jacob Abbot. Colonel Haggard sums up Hugo’s 
political life by saying that “Hugo’s ideals were fine.” Allud- 
ing to the Louis XI episode introduced into “Notre-Dame,” 
he produces this incredible sentence: “It just tacks on in a 
sort of a way it is a true.” After reading this over loyally 
several times, we decided that the punctuation must be blamed 
on the printer, but “sort of a way” and “just,” we fear, must 
be blamed on Colonel Haggard. Let us add that, speaking 
of Juliette Drouet’s errors in syntax, Colonel Haggard re- 
marks, evidently conscious that “in a sort of a way” he is 
weak in these things himself: “Even the strictest grammarians 
might forgive them.” Colonel Haggard should not count too 


' much on the forbearance of grammarians. 


Cc. W. 


1“Déclassée, Daddy’s Gone A-Hunting, and Greatness.” Zoé Akins. 
New York: Boni and Liveright. $2.00. 
2*Victor Hugo: His Work and Love.” Lieut.-Col. Andrew C. ’P. 
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Well, this is an identic note to all FREEMAN readers. It is not con- 
fidential: au contraire, we would like to etch it on all minds, to emboss it 
luminously wherever there are those to peruse it. 


This is going to be the big month in the Freeman’s young life. It is 
our forty-fourth month. In November and December millions who never 
heard of the Freeman will learn about it, for we are advertising in maga- 
zines and daily papers that circulate from Cape Cod to the Golden Gate. 


Why are we advertising now? Because the time has come for this 
paper to have the large circulation commensurate with its quality. It is 
recognized as a fountain-head of radical thought and, as such, is quoted 
abroad (in translation) and at home. Itis read all over the world. But it 
is for the common man (you and I read it, don’t we?) and not only for 
aristocrats of thought and superior intellects, so we are telling millions about 
it—and the returns are coming in! 


We hope you will look upon this message asa personal communication, 
just as if it were in a letter addressed to you. It is an identic call on the 
FREEMAN’S admirers to support our extensive publicity by getting new readers 
for it now. Your praise of the FREEMAN, your encouragement to a hesitant 
possible subscriber, will count for more to-day than in December or later. 
The prospective subscriber, having seen our advertisements here and there, 
is likely to respond now. 


This is the logical time to enrol your liberal and radical (and conser- 
vative) friends, and this is the time for the prudent to order subscriptions as 
gifts for those whom they wish to endow at the holidays. 
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